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SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1850. 
— 


JE want to do two things: first, 
to mention the partial com- 
pletion of Mr. Britton’s Auto- 
Biography for the subscribers 
to his testimonial; and, se- 
condly, to reply to two or three earnest seekers 
for advancement, labouring under difficulties, 





who have recently addressed us,—young and | 
anxious men aspiring for victory, but fearful | 
of the battle, not for want of courage, but of | 


arms. Loudly we sing with Wordsworth,— 


“QO! for the coming of that glorious time, 
When prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
Like obligation on her part to teach 
Them who are bound to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform the mind 
With moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised.” 


The subject of our first purpose will effect our 
second: the Auto-Biography of Mr. Britton, 
and the analytical account of his works attached 
to it, will serve to show, to use the writer’s 
own words, “what may be effected by zeal 
and industry, with humble talents, and without 
academic learning.”’ By energy and industry, 
clear- headedness, method, and _ singular 
powers of arrangement, Mr. Britton contrived 
to emerge, unfriended and uneducated, from 
the menial position in which circumstances 


placed him to begin the world, and originated | 
and carried out a long series of valuable | 


works, which have had a most important in- 
fluence on various branches of art, and 
have entitled him to the gratitude of the 
whole community. Look at the miserable 
cot in which he was born at Kington, 
Wiltshire,* on the 7th July, 1771, and which 
had a better aspect than most of its neigh- 
bours, as the walls were “rough-cast”” and 
white-washed. The roof was thatched: one 
room “served for parlour, and kitchen, and 
hall,” and this was 6 feet 6 inches high, with 
a large beam beneath the ceiling. His father 
was a baker and maltster; was afterwards 
ruined, and lost his senses. Our author had 
but little schooling, it would seem, and much 
bad example. At sixteen he was sent to Lon- 
don, and was apprenticed by an uncle to Mr. 
Mendham, of the Jerusalem Tavern, Clerken- 
well, where he was daily employed for ten or 
eleven hours in bottling, corking, and 
binning wine in the gloomy, cob-webbed 
cellar represented in the volume. He had 
no time for reading but by stealth, had 
ill health, and no encouragement to get 
information. He grew desponding, and his 
health becoming worse instead of better, his 
master ultimately gave up half a year out of 
Six years’ service, presented him with two 
guineas instead of twenty promised, and sent 
him into the world to shift for himself 
as he best could. Towards the termi- 
nation of his apprenticeship, he became 
acquainted with Mr. Essex (father of the 
present well-known painter in enamel of 
that name), who lived by painting figures on 
watch faces; and at Mr. Essex’s shop he first 
met Mr. E. W. Brayley, with whom since he 
has ever been closely connected. He entered 





* This vi : 
first Wiens. ntiq en - birthplace of John Aubrey, the 
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into partnership with Mr. Brayley to publish 
a satirical ballad, called “The Guinea Pig,” 
written by the latter, and to this he affirms are 
to be attributed “ The Beauties of England 
and Wales,” “The Cathedral Antiquities,” 
“ The Architectural Antiquities,” and various 
other publications. 

Between the time of his release from the 
cellars and the adoption of literature as a pro- 
| fession, he experienced seven years of vicissi- 
| tudes and hardships. 





“‘Invery poorand obscure lodgings, at eighteen 
| pence per week, (he says), I indulged in study; 
and often read in bed during the winter even- 
ings, because I could not afford a fire. When 
my finances allowed I frequented free-and- 
| easy, odd-fellows’, and spouting clubs; but 
my expenses never exceeded sixpence a-night 
/at any of these associations of smokers, 
drinkers, and convivialists. Knowing the 
value and truth of the maxim, “a penny saved 
| is a penny got,” I abstained from laying out 
money on any article not absolutely wanted, 
particularly on beer and spirits. These asso- 
ciations led to debating societies, then very 
numerous and popular in London, and to private 
theatres and lectures; but the last were very 
rare. Some of these pursuits and associations 


became ultimately of great benefit, as condu- 
cive to mental improvement, to correction of 
manners, language, and personal deportment, 
and also tending, in some degree, to cure a 
nervous timidity and shyness which belonged 
to my natural disposition.” 

He journeyed on foot to Plympton, a dis- 
tance of 216 miles: returning, he endeavoured 
to obtain the situation of cellarman, at the 
White Hart, in Bath, but failed and came 
back to the metropolis, almost penniless, shoe- 
less, and shirtless. He was then employed as 





was in the cellar from seven in the morning 
till eleven at night, but could only remain 
| three months, and then engaged as clerk and 
cellarman with a widow in Smithfield. His 
next engagement was with Mr. Simpson, an 
attorney, with whom he continued three 
years, at 15s. a week. ‘“ With this small 
income,” he says, “I felt comfortable and 
happy; as it provided me with a decent 
lodging, clothes, and food, and with the luxury 
of books. Having but little writing for my 
master, who neither had, nor was qualified to 
execute, much business, I was enabled to de- 
vote time to reading; and out of two hours 
for dinner, I could easily appropriate more 
than one to booksellers’ shops and stalls, by 
which I acquired a progressive knowledge of 
“the trade,”’ as well as of the value and con- 
tents of books. In the evenings I frequented 
the clubs and societies already referred to, and 
formed connections and even friendships with 
many persons devoted to similar pursuits.” 

The death of Mr. Simpson led him to 
Messrs. Parker and Wix’s, of Hatton-garden, 
where he obtained 20s. a-week : while there 
he joined a debating society in Coachmaker’s 
Hall, where he made several acquaintances. 
We need not, however, follow our old 
friend farther in his career: he was now be- 
ginning to feel his way, and in 1799 he 
published his first acknowledged and in- 
dependent work, “The Enterprising Adven- 
tures of Pizarro!” From that time to this, 
a period of fifty-one years, he has been 
constantly engaged in literary occupation, 
the results of which are well known to 
most of our readers. “The Beauties of Wilt- 
shire,” was begun in 1801; the “ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” in conjunction with 
Mr. Brayley, in the same year ; the “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities ” in 1805; and the “ Ca- 
thedral Antiquities ” in 1814. 








were not merely amusing for the time, but | 


cellarman at the London Tavern, where he | 


In 1845, as our readers may remember, a 
subscription was commenced, to present to Mr. 
Britton a testimonial of appreciation of his 
many useful labours; and it was in return for 
this that he undertook the autobiography now 
before us. This has extended itself to two 
fully illustrated volumes, consisting of three 
parts. The first, at present incomplete, con- 
sists of the narrative of his life, with incidental 
notices of men and events; the second part is 
entirely occupied with an analytical account 
of his various works, carefully written by Mr. 
T. E. Jones, his secretary for fifteen years; 
and the third part contains several miscella- 
neous essays, by the author, on various sub- 
jects, and some anecdotical matter. 

We extract the following curious informa- 
tion from the concluding observations of the 
second part :— 

“In the five volumes of the ‘ Architectural 
Antiquities,’ the author had 30/. per number 
for the first four volumes, with 10/. additional 
for such numbers as were reprinted, to meet 
| an increased demand. The fifth volume re- 
| quiring much greater research, his remunera- 


| tion was increased to 50/. per number ; and the 
| total so charged by him amounted to more 





| than 1,800/., during a period of twenty-one 
| years. The sale of the four volumes was pro- 
fitable in its result from the commencement ; 
whilst that of the fifth, and most elaborate, was 
uniformly unsuccessful. At the time of Mr. 
Taylor’s death upwards of 7,000/. had been 
divided between the partners as profit on the 
four volumes ; whilst the fifth had barely paid 
its own expenses. The stock, coppers, &c., of 
the whole were sold together; and the final ba- 
lance-sheet showed a general net profit of about 
| 9,8001. (from 1805 to 1826), the author’s share 
of which was 3,266/. Large as this sum ap- 
pears, when added to the payment for author- 
ship, it is obvious that, had the same amount 
of talent, labour, and expenditure, been em- 
ployed in trade or commerce, a greater return 
might have been realised. 

The ‘ Cathedral Antiquities ’ belonged to the 
same parties and in the same proportions ; but 
Mr. John Le Keux was admitted, during the 
| progress of the work, to one-seventh share of 
the profits. The author was allowed 50l. per 
number, as a fair remuneration for travelling 
expenses, collection of materials, directions to 
draftsmen, engravers, printers, authorship, &c.; 
but in the year 1824, when the work had 
proved unprofitable, he voluntarily allowed 202. 
per number to remain upon the credit of the 
publication, in the hope that it would ulti- 
mately be prosperous.* When the remainder 
was sold by auction, a loss of more than 400/. 
had been sustained, which, however, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale converted into a profit of 
2,900/.—an amount barely equivalent to in- 
terest on the proprietors’ advances during the 
twenty-one years (1814—1835) over which they 
had extended. 

The profits on ‘ Pugin’s Specimens’ was 
about 1,400/. This was the joint property of 
Mr. Britton, Mr. Pugin, and Mr. Josiah Tay- 
lor. The first kept the accounts, and charged 
150/. for authorship, of which, however, more 
than 100/. was paid to his friend, Mr. E. J. 
Willson.” 


Returning once more to those who have 
addressed us on the hopelessness of their 
struggle with the world, we would say, Take 
heart by what Mr. Britton and others have 
done, and work on: energy and industry will 
overcome great difficulties, and remember that 
now, as ever, “ the only road to human welfare 
is by the old steadfast highway of well doing, 
along which all must travel earnestly, adjust- 
ing themselves to whatsoever weather may 
from day to day befall. No good time ever 
came by accident. It is the very law of man’s 
present, as of his ultimate salvation, that he 
shall work it out with a sacred “fear and 
trembling,” with zealous, undaunted effort, 
with daring and exalted enterprise. That 
fable of the twelve stupendous labours of the 





| 





“* The 20/. per number was, however, finally abandoned. 
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giant Hercules is the type of all human doing 
and success.” The only good time we are 
justified in hoping for is that which we are 
capable of making for ourselves. 





ON THE BUILDING OF WADHAM 
COLLEGE. 

Tue quadrangle of Wadham College, to- 
gether with the chapel and library projecting 
from it eastward into the garden, forms one 
mass of building, which was begun, finished, 
furnished, and occupied, between the 9th of 
April, 1610, and the 4th of September, 1613, 
in the reign of James I. 

It was built on part of the site of the Priory 
of Austin Friars, which was founded late in 
the reign of Henry III. about the year 1268 ; 
and many architects, professional as well as 
amateur, have affirmed, that the chapel, at any 
rate, cannot have been erected in the reign of 
James I., but must be the remains, wholly or 
in part, of the Augustinian edifice, which is 
said to have been very beautiful.* The win- 
dows of the chapel, and the pillars and arches 
which support the roof of the ante-chapel, 
supply the chief arguments in defence of this 
assertion ; for few will deny that the windows 
of the ante-chapel are sufficiently in keeping 
with the date assigned to them. 

It would be presumptuous in any one but a 
professed architect, much more in a person 
whose knowledge, even of architectural 
language, is very small, to try to refute this 
assertion, so generally and so confidently 
made, by referring to the mouldings of the 
chapel windows, or to the proportions of the 
arches in the ante-chapel, however strong 
may be his opinion that these parts of the 
building, like the rest, give tokens of a de- 
based taste. Nothing but historical and 
documentary evidence can be conclusive on 
such points; to this, therefore, we will turn at 
once. 

Now, besides the statement made by Antony 
& Wood,t that the buildings of the Priory 
“chiefly stood on the south part of the Col- 
lege, and southward from it,” that is, between 
the College and Holywell-street, it may be 
clearly shown from a deed} of the Augustine 
Friars themselves, made in the year 1456, that 
their chapel did not stand on the same site as 
the present chapel of the College. The 
dimensions also of the former chapel, as re- 
corded by William of Worcester,§ do not 
agree with the present building. 

It must be granted, then, that the present 
chapel does not stand upon the same founda- 
tions, and is not of the same size as the former 
one. But may not the old materials have been 
used in its construction? In particular, may 
not “some of the identical windows of the 
Augustinian Chapel have been preserved ? ”’ || 
Certainly, Antony 4 Wood’s statement, that 
** all the ruinous buildings of the Priory” were 
** pulled down and levelled with the ground,” 
as soon as the site had been purchased by the 
foundress, is not inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition that the old materials were used, as far as 
they were worth using, in the structure of some 
part of the college. But it is also recorded by 
Wood** that Thomas Cawarden [or Cawerden], 
Esq., who obtained from the Crown a lease of 
“the ground and tenements,” shortly after the 
dissolution of the Priory, “ converting every 
thing to his profit, carried off the stone, mate- 
rials, trees, &c.”” This lease was granted on 
the 20th of December, 1541, for the term of 
one-and-twenty years. But even if the lessee 
did not retain the premises in his hands after 
the 16th of May, 1552, 6 Edw. VI., when the 
whole site was sold by the Crown to Henry 
Duke of Suffolk, and Thomas Duport, gentle- 
man, he still had ample time before this 
alienation to remove and dispose of every thing 
of which any profit could be made. And if 
Wood's account of his proceedings is to be 
trusted, we can hardly imagine that in 1610 





* See Ant. 4 Wood, quoted (after Stevens) in the last 
edition of Dugdale’s Afonasticon Anglicanum, Vol, VL., 
Part. IIL, p. 1596. 

+ Hist. Coll. p. 593, ed. Gutch. 

t Cited from the Borstall Chartulary, by Kennett, in his 
Parochial Antiquities, Vol. I1., p. 401, ed. 1818. 

§ He says the length of the choir was 60 paces, the 
length of the naye 66 paces, and the breadth of the 
church 40 paces. 

So ‘‘some persons are inclined to believe,” See 
Memorials of Oxford, p. 2. 
§ Hist. Coll. p. 593. 
** In “ Dugdale,” as before, p. 1599. 





there was remaining even any good ashlar, 
much less any entire chapel window, which 
could be worked up again into the new edifice. 

This reasoning might be confirmed by an 
examination of the numerous leases into which 
the whole site had been divided during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and which were still existing 
when it was bought by the foundress. 

There is preserved, however, in the archives 
of the college, a folio volume of about 144 
leaves in a parchment cover, which must be 
admitted, by any careful inquirer, as conclusive 
evidence on the point in question. Itis “A 
note of money layde out about the buylding of 
Wadhame Colledge from the nynth of Aprill 
1610.” After the first three pages, which are 
occupied with sundry preliminary payments, it 
contains a detailed account of the whole ex- 
penditure week by week, giving the names of 
the workmen and labourers employed, stating 
the nature and quantity of their work, and 
comprising also the purchase of all mate- 
rials of every kind. And in the course of it 
the cost of each separate window of the chapel, 
as well as of the hall and ante-chapel (in which 
the windows are uniform), is set down so 
plainly as to leave room for no doubt or dis- 
pute. 

The chapel has five windows on each side. 
One of these was made in April and May 
1611, at the cost of 6/. 10s. which was paid in 
three instalments. No further entry concern- 
ing them occurs during that year. In 1612 





(new style) they were resumed, and the re 
maining nine were finished by the ist of 
April at the cost of 6/. each window, paid 9 
the completion of each. The great east tg 
dow was begun in April 1612, but was at 
quite finished before the following Septem. 
ber.* It cost 22/.10s. The name of the 
mason who made them was John Spicer, 

The ante-chapel, hall, and common room 
contain eighteen windows of uniform design 
They were begun in December 1611, andj 
finished in May 1612, at the cost of 3/. 13, 
each. The bay window of the hall, made in 
March 1612, cost 7/.: the large window cost 
10/., and was made in May and June of the 
same year. The mason employed was Wij. 
liam Arnold, whose name is most frequently 
written Arnoll. 

The window at the east end of the library 
was made in August 1612, by Edward 
Arnold (or Arnoll), for 91. 

In order to corroborate these statements, and 
at the same time to give a specimen of the 
document quoted, the account for the week 
ending Feb. 8, 1612 (new style), is here faith. 
fully transcribed. Many a week with more 
varied items might have been chosen, espe- 
cially in the summer months; but the tran- 
script would have been the longer; and it is 
hoped that this one will be sufficient as a 
specimen of the book. Subjoined to it are 
several particulars, of more or less interest, 
pat from various parts of the volume. 





1611. 
The Charge from the 3d till the 8 of ffebruary. 









































Ric. Bud, 10', & 9 foote, at 164 a ‘ oc aeh 5E3 
Tho. Napp,* 4', & 11 foote a “s ae at OSS 
Car. Stone. John Arden, 3', & 7 foot e 9 ee - oa: ae oe 
Ric. Gurden, 6', & 8 foote £ ork ° ‘ 0 8 5 
Walt' Knight, 2', & 5 foot .. ee ae $e Ry, [ie ast. yj'. 
John ffips, 12' .. = ee oe oe . oo O16 0 
Nic. Dier, 5', & 7 foote ae as ‘ on te le ice. 
John Wilshere, 13', & 3 foote.. os we ee os ie 
Hugh Allen, 13', & 10 foot .. ai wa os se 3038.3 
fremasons W™ Arnoll, for making a window for the hall as a see 8 
taskers. for 62 foote of ashler .. = ie . oe oo Ge Z 
John Spic', a window for the chapple.. ee oo 6 OD 0 
John Beale, 78 foot of ashler .. mS a% % a ee ae sii, xi 
Pet® Plomer, 56 foote of batlemt, at 3%. a 5 so O26 OF ited 
for 77 foote of ashler .. a . ve A. ak 
John Spic’, 155 foote of ashler . oe ° wien: 80 22-28 
for making a dore oe oe oe ee <, OB, eee 
Quarry men, _ffidler, 19', & 11 foote, at 16d. 4 . ee ae om ree 
for ridding a quarry .. ee ee oe ee ee, etal watts i 
Smedmore, 32'.. .. ue we ne weve 2B oP. xeif. if. 
Shillingworth, 25! nA Po ‘ — oo 9 194 
fremasons by Arnold’s weekeley wags a “ ee oe so DAP RY 
the day for the Peeter Plomer, 5 dayes, & dim. nA rape > OO 
chimneyes. John Plomer, 5 dayes .. ee ee ee oe (O78. VG 
Edward Ever, 6 ee ri - ae os ‘i 0 8 0 
Edward Ledwin, 4 be ot oe - ee Se ee eee eee 
Wat. Ledwin, 3 Ripcinik sea aan en ae 
John Clavy, 3 .. - i “a _ os oe ae ee 
Marks Bolston, 3 as és as ob we rte Tk 
Tho. Norrice, 5.. ro as oe a ee ; 05 0 
John Hucker, 5.. a a foes my ; ee 
W™. Lovis, 6 dayes .. ée os ee oe po OSM 
Humfry bevis, 6 as . os oni ‘ ~~ 0 5 6 
Laborers. Steven Marks, 3 at 84... m me on re a e269 
Ric. W"s,, . foes oe oe ee oe oe O° 2x0 li jd 
John Austin, 6.. ss a " me eS ar Joe xyP- 
Greg. Sawell, 6.. oe ae ee oe ee aie ee 
Edward Collins, 6 << ch ne ae an eae 
Rob. Hucker, sf) ee ee ee ee ee ee 0 4 2 
bords. John Barnard, for bords, 1,348 foote, at 9*. 84, : + ce 10 0 vj4. 3 
Carpent’. Thornton, for pticons,* in accompt. .. ‘ i v= Pee ij! 
Medcalfe, in accompt. choos ‘ ee cae © ij’. 
Smith. Slatford, for 11 p.* of hings, at #4... 6.) w. we 0:12:10 me 
For 5 p.* at | ae wil at oe aa het 0 5 0} xvij*. x". 
Clay. Arthur psons,* for 23 load of clay, at 10d... .. = ws 019 2 xis ij’. 
Timb® Car. ee oe *s ee 6 0 vj’. 


Alex. Hill, 6 load cs oe 


Sum, 41", 9s, 74, 








* In all these places, the tail of the letter p in the MS. is marked so as to indicate a contraction. The words 


meant are, Napper, partitions, pair, and Parsons. 


1. The first page of the account contains 
payments made to various workmen for coming 
to Oxford, but there is nothing to show from 
what place they came. 

‘‘Imprimis, payd William Radbyrde for 

three dayes comminge to Oxforde.. _ iiij 


8)? 





‘‘Payd Henry Chaffy and his man for 
three dayes comming to Oxford 


* The last entry concerning it is on 26 Sept. 1612: a 
tonning (?) of the chapple great window, 1/. 10s. Tonsing 
of windows occurs elsewhere; as on 1 Feb. 1612 i” 
style), “ for tonning 514 window lights at 2d. 4/. 58. 5¢- 
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‘« Payd George Spracket to bee wrought 


out at his comming to Oxford .. xx*”’ 
‘« Payd John Bishop upon an accompt to 

be wrought out... ss a, ee 
‘‘ Payd William Arnoll’s three men for 

theyre coming to Oxford ., . 
‘‘Ttem, gave them xij’ in beare w" I 

agreed w"" them .,. * o se” 


The whole sum paid in this way was 10/. 8s. 
It appears from subsequent entries that all the 
workmen who received it were masons.* 

2. At the beginning of the work several 
yoke of oxen, with carts or waggons, under 
the charge of four “plowmen,” were sent up 
from Merifield, the seat of the Wadhams, near 
Ilminster, in Somersetshire, to help in drawing 
stone and other materials. The third page 
contains the expenses of the journey, amount- 
ing to 37. 8s. Nearly a week was spent in it; 
the halting-places for the nights being Yeovil 
(spelt Evill), Mere, Amesbury, Hungerford, 
and Abingdon. The oxen, however, seem to 
have done but little service, and in November 
1610 they were all sent home again, having 
been in Oxford barely six months. 

3. The quarries from which the stone for 
the College came, are not determinately fixed 
by these accounts. Some was had from Bur- 
ford, and masons were sent there to work it. 
For instance, under the date of 25th January, 
1612 (new style), the following entries ap- 
pear :— 


** Wm. Blackshaw for 
a moneth’s work 
at Burford ee ee 
his — for a 
moneth there ... 1 12 0 )\jjj) 4. js. yijj4.’’ 
for bords to make (een 
moulds ... a 
for 2 tun of stone 
at burford quarry 0 8 0) 


Again on 4th April, 1612, under the head 
of “ boatmen” we find * John Smith for 1 
boat load of burford stone, 7s. 6d.” Proba- 
bly this stone was employed for ridge-stones 
of the roofs, which seem to be called “ creste ” 
or “ crests ” in this volume.t 

A considerable quantity of stone, called, for 
the most part, “ rag-stone ” or “ wall-stone,”’ 
came by way of “ High Bridge.” On 22nd 
December, 1610, we find these entries, under 
the head of “ stones brought : ”— 

‘ pd. Triplow for 27 load of Ragstone 
brought to high bridge at 124 
the load .. ae <s a. F 2 8 
‘* Alexander Hill for carr. 27 load of 
Ragstone from high bridge to the 
Colledge .. ee ee « O29 °C” 

But by far the largest quantity was got 
from quarries opened in ground belonging to 
Magdalen College, the name of which is first 
found in the first week of July, 1610. Pay- 
ments were made from time to time to several 
persons for the purchase of stone, or for the 
use of quarries in various places. In particu- 
lar, a Mr. George Brome received 3/. 15s. 
quarterly from the beginning of the work till 
Michaelmas 1612, if not later, as “ quarry- 
rent,” or rent “ for quarry ground.” It seems, 
however, that the President and Fellows of 
Magdalen College liberally allowed stone to 
be taken from their quarries for the work 
without making any charge for it. No entry 
of money paid to them can be found; but at 
the end of the year 1610 appears the following 
item :—“ For books given to Magd. Coll. for 
there quarryes, 20/.”’t 

4. Oak timber was purchased out of Cumnor 
W ood from Lord Norris, the ancestor of the 
Earl of Abingdon. Entries like the following 
are of frequent occurrence :— 


“ fremasons 
by the day. 
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“Pd. te my L. Norrice for 100 of 
ee oe - oe io doe CO 
‘To Mr. Munke L. Nor. his steward 
for oks .. aie “7 Plea id ae a 
“Pd. to the L. Norice his woodward 
for Ernest for 210 okes ve Ee 
“Pd. for felling the 27 great oaks at 
8*. a peice ws “et oe" Ge oF 
‘‘ Pd. Thomas Rode for carriag of 36 
tunne of timber from Cumner 
., » Woods to the water side San, SME 
‘Pd. for carriage of 7 boatload of 
timber at 2 14, He te 8 ey fe 





Similar items, likewise concerning masons, are found 


jterwards ; as on 13th July, 1611, ‘ Peetr. Peetr. (proba- 
in = —~ for Peetr, Plomr.) and his company for com- 
be » 2t, 8s,”” 
Pe. See under 24th August, 1611: ‘ Pd. Blackshaw on an 
+ The for crests to bee brought to the colledg, 31.” __ 
to fi — College also ai pears to have done something 
ws orwar i the work, tiene date of 24th Anguet, 1611, 
of a : “ For wyne given to the president and fellowes 
munity Colledg, in way of gratuity for the grove, 4s.” 











‘¢ Tho. Brayden for carrying 10! of 

timber from highbridge ae 

5. Antony 4 Wood tells us that the first 

stone was laid with much ceremony on the 

3ist July, 1610. In that week occur the 
following items :— 


‘‘ for 3 barrells of beere.. 1 4 O 
for cakes bisket & pruine 
bread wits oe 1 1 10 ga esa 
for musicke .. cannes © ) easiness 
for wine 110 0} 
for servitors .. ax. C2. @ 


6. The chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas,* 
was consecrated on the Feast of St. Peter,* 
29th June, 1613; when an_ entertainment 
seems to have been given, far more costly, 
considering the relative value of money, than 
anything that is usual in these days. The 
item runs thus: “pd. for diet at the consecra- 
tion of the Chapple......83 15 0.” 

7. It might be expected amidst all this 
minute information, that the name of the 
architect, and the amount of his remuneration, 
would certainly be found. No payment, how- 
ever, to any person, for designs or plans of any 
kind can be discovered. The word “architect” 
does not occur, nor any phrase which, accord- 
ing to modern usages, would be equivalent to 
it. The expression which comes nearest to it 
is “ head workeman,” which occurs once, and 
once only, at the second page of the book, in 
the account for the week ending Saturday, 
26th May, 1610, being the first of the weekly 
accounts. “ Payd the head workeman for 
wages from the beginning of the worke 
iiij".”? The account for the next week begins 
thus: “Imprimis William Arnolls weekely 
wages, xx**” In other weeks we find the 
same item under various heads, mostly among 
the masons, sometimes with the layers, and 
once certainly (whether intentionally or not) 
among the labourers. And there can be 
little doubt that “the head workeman” 
and William Arnoll (or Armold) are one 
and the same person. It was he who 
made the windows for the hall and ante- 
chapel, and he and his men (who are often thus 
mentioned) seem to have been the masons 
chiefly employed in building the quadrangle. 
William Arnold received 1/. as his ‘ weekly 
wages” to the 19th of October, 1611; from 
that day to the 20th of June, 1612, he received 
10s. a week; after that date (by which time, 
be it observed, the hall windows were quite 
finished) his name does not appear in the 
book. Several other persons of his name, 
probably relatives, were employed as masons 
from the beginning of the work ; one of whom, 
Edward Arnoll, succeeded him in the receipt 
of the weekly wages of 10s. up to the 28th of 
November, 1612, from which time the entry is 
discontinued. No doubt the work was now so 
far advanced, that the superintendence of a 
“head workeman ” was thought unnecessary. 

It is a coincidence, possibly not quite acci- 
dental, that the steward, agent, or man-of- 
business, employed by the foundress, and in- 
deed residing at her seat at Merifield, was 
named John Arnold. He assisted in making 
the purchase of the site of the Augustine 
Priory for her; and the volume from which 
these extracts have been made contains evi- 
dence that he assisted likewise in superintend- 
ing the building of the College. Towards its 
completion, at the end of March, 1613, one of 
the masons, who had been employed through- 
out in the carving and more delicate parts of 
the work, received a gratuity of 2/., “ given to 
him by Mr. John Arnold for his care in the 
worke.” Joun GrirrFitus, M.A, 

Wadham College. 





ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTIC 
DOINGS IN IRELAND. 

Tue Royal Irish Yacht Club-house, Kings- 
town, is just completed; it is situated to the 
left of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway. 
The style is Grecian, the plan rectangular, 
and the total dimensions are 139 ft. 2 in. long 
by 58 ft. 2 in. wide. The front elevation is 
composed of an Ionic colonnade, in length 
92 ft. 5 in., breadth 8 ft., height 15 ft. 3 in.; 
the pillars, eight in number, rest upon a plinth 
1 ft. 6 in. high, and support an entablature 
(composed of frieze and cornice only), 3 ft. 6 in. 
in height, surmounted by a parapet 3 ft. 10 in. 





* In reference to the Christian name of the founder, and 
to the maiden name of the foundress, 


013 4” | width, 





| &e. are of chiselled granite. 


The wings at each end are 23 ft. in 

and decorated with ante, same 
height as column, and rustics 10 ft. high. A 
window, with consoles, entablature, and pa- 
nelled pedestal, and fitted with French sashes, 
is in the centre of each wing: in the inter 
spaces of the colonnade are windows with 
architraves and pedestals only. ‘The piers 
have single ante and rustics, carried up 
to soffit of entablature. The side elevation 
is composed of four windows, same as those in 
wings of front, the piers having single ante 
and French rustics. The marine elevation is 
composed of seven windows, between which 
are panelled piers 4 ft. wide, 15 ft. 3 in. 
high, and projecting 12 in. The rustics are 
carried to soffit of entablature, and continued 
to extreme ends. ‘Two semi-circular bows, 
20 ft. diameter, and with three windows each, 
form the wings. The parapet is balustraded. 
There is a terrace 180 ft. 3 in. long, and 20 ft. 
wide, in front of this elevation, which will 
afford facilities for witnessing the regattas in 
the harbour and bay. From this terrace there 
is a flight of steps descending 11 ft. 6 in. to a 
lower terrace or boat-slip, 2 ft. 6 in. above 
high water-mark. The retaining wall is formed 
of rough hammered black stone, with piers at 
intervals of about 10 ft.; it is surmounted by 
a frieze and cornice, with cantilever blocks, 
and a parapet 4 ft. high: between the piers are 
circular windows, which light the boat-stow 
under upper terrace: the cornices, dressings, 
The interior of 
principal story is entered by a door from centre 
of colonnade, leading to a hall 24 ft. 6 in. by 
20 ft., decorated with fourteen ante, 12 ft. 
6 in. high, supporting an entablature, with an 
ornamented panelled coved ceiling over it, 
surmounted by a semicircular metal dome 


high. 


| light, 10 ft. in diameter. From this hall branch 











two corridors, leading to the apartments on this 
story, namely, drawing-room, 43 ft. 6 in. by 
21 ft.; dining-room, 36 ft. by 19 ft.; private 
ditto and library, 23 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft.; museum, 
28 ft. by 19 ft.; billiard-room, 25 ft. by 19 
ft.; committee-room, waiting-room, &c., &c. 
Contract, 4,0007. Exterior is of Roman cement. 
Mr. J. S. Mulvany, architect ; Messrs. Crowe, 
builders. 

The benchers of the Queen’s Inns are erect- 
ing a new wing to the elevation of the Temple 
facing Constitution-hill. Contract, 4,000/. 

There is a new church erecting at Philips- 
burgh Strand, county of Dublin. The plan is 
cruciform ; length, 135 feet; breadth, 35 feet, 
clear of walls; transepts, 35 feet by 15 feet ; to 
level of wall plate 35 feet; to ridge of roof, 
59 feet: open framed roof. Tower (not at 
present erecting), 22 feet square by 85 feet 
high. Thickness of walls, 2 feet 8 inches. 
The flanks and angles to have buttresses. Cost 
will be about 1,200/., without the tower walls 
of hammer-dressed black stone. The dressings 
and mouldings are of granite. 

There is another erecting at Mullinahone, 
county of Tipperary, of the same dimensions— 
the elevation slightly altered. The cost will 
be about 1,400/. Mr. Patrick Byrne, archi- 
tect to both. 

The new church of St. Lawrence O’Toole, 
Dublin, has been recently opened for 
divine service. The style is Early Gothic. 
Interior not quite finished. The tower, which 
is central on south elevation, is at present only 
carried up to ridge of roof. Walls of rubble, 
with limestone dressings. Mr. J. B. Keane, 
architect. Cost, when finished, will be about 
2,0002. 

The Board of Public Works have just com- 
menced a new lunatic asylum at Mullingar, to 
have 150 cells, which, with dormitories, will 
accommodate 400 inmates. The style is 
Modern Gothic; length, 785 feet 10 inches ; 
breadth, 97 feet. Central building, containing 
master’s and matron’s apartments, recreation 
rooms, chapel, &c., is 94 feet 10 inches wide, 
extends from rear elevation 257 feet; height to 
level of wall plate, 38 feet 6 inches ; to ridge of 
roof, 61 feet 6 inches. Basement under centre 
building and east wing : walls of rubble, with 
Tullamore limestone dressings. Mr. Mulvany, 
architect. Contract, 24,203/. 

The Board are also erecting asylums at 
Kilkenny and Omagh, nearly similar in style, 
dimensions, and arrangements to that above 
specified: of the former, Mr. Geo. Papworth 
is architect; of the latter, Mr, W. Farrell is 
architect. 
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There is anew chapel, church, and infirmary 
being erected at Grangegorman-lane, Dublin, 
in connection with the lunatic asylum, all lately 
commenced. 

The Poor-law Commissioners are erecting 
poorhouses at Outerard: the cost will be 
3,5001.; Currafin, 6,000/.; Tullow, about 
3,0001.; and additions to Roscrea, 2,500/. 
They have also advertised for tenders for one 
in Mill-street, Cork. 

A monument by Hogan, the Irish sculptor, 
to the memory of the late Mr. Peter Purcell, of 
county Kildare, was on Saturday last com- 


pat. and fixed in the Metropolitan Chapel, | 


ublin. It is an alto-relievo of unpolished 


Italian marble. The pedestal is by Mr. 


Kirwan, Bolton-street, Dublin. The total cost | 


will be 2,000/, 


Mr. Joseph Kirk, the sculptor, is in Ennis | 


at present, superintending the fixing of his 
statue of the late Master of the Rolls, in the 
new Court-house. 

The committee for superintending the monu- 


ment erected in the parish of Tullow, to the | 


memory of the late Mr. W. Moore, of Moore- 
hill, passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Edw. H. 
Carson, of Dublin, for his design for it. 





ON ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

I wouLp make a few observations on those 
who wanta sudden transition inarchitecture,and 
on the publications of late years, by which design 
was marred in its progress; works that byreview, 
and in point of imparting instruction, have, at 
their respective dates, passed amongst the 
scientific as faultless and beautiful. The view 


taken of each subject may be liable to censure; | 


but, as it will be noticed simply in a progres- 
sive sense, those who are not desirous of ad- 
hering to prejudice, will entertain an opinion 
with me, that reform is practicable. 

To those who want to enter immediately on 
a new style, I should certainly say “Go on,” 
and still follow up the examples given by 


Wren, Chambers, and their disciples. Raise | 


a new order compounded of parts of all the 


other orders; nay, do as Batty Langley did, | 


and be laughed at by sensible men during the 
remainder of this century. To others I 
shall simply observe—We ceased to design 
purely at a particular date; look back and dis- 
cover when. Commence from that date, but 
learn all previous thereto, so that progress 
may be accurate. Servile imitation is bad, but 
we must go back and learn before we can go 
forward. In the present state of things, when 
societies are expending their money and talents 
on improvement, it is a pity we should be so 
divided on the truthful point. Let us use that 
past in England as we use the past in Greece 
and Rome, and then we will do well in national 
architecture.* 

The volumes which appeared during the 
entire of the last and the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, purporting improvements, are 
very numerous. Republications of them con- 
vince the world that they are standard works ; 
but, like Barclay’s “ Dictionary,” it is no 
matter who is the new editor. The foibles and 
errors of the parent are transmitted to the child. 
And so it is in the least known of all scientific 
arts. Publication followed publication, how- 
ever, with all the new improvements; until 
Europe has hoarded up a mass of errors, which, 
in order to blot out, it would require such 
another visitation as that of the Saracen on the 
great library of Alexandria. 

These books do not stand in the way of im- 
provement any more than the mouldy tomes 
in the unpublished section of the Bodleian 
library prevent the march of modern improve- 
ment, or mar the progress of the steam- 
engine. In fine, they may be made steps by 
which the student can ascend to a level with 
other designers; but they cannot raise his 
science to the position of other sciences of the 
day. Though he may never reach perfection, 
still, aiming at perfection is the surest way to 
get near it. We must get rid of wash and 
figure, and look forward to material and illus- 








* It is said of Vignola, that he was really the first person 
who took compasses and measure, amongst the rubbish 
of ancient Rome, to discover the real proportions of the 

man orders. He had no other object in view than to 
overthrow the debased condition of existing art, and to re- 
establish the architecture of his country from the monu- 


ments left remaining. It ig 8802 
: a good le to all pe 
desirous of innovation, . — 


tration. We must use the plumb and square 
constructively ; but must not be confined to 
them in designing. Design and construction 
must be used harmoniously; not falsely 
adapting to materials the chimerical flights of 
design, nor stiffening design by omitting what 
are only impracticable in construction, through 
the laziness or ignorance of the artificer. We 
can look to Nicholson for instruction, and 
learn practice from his works; but we must 
remember it is one thing to fulfil the orders of 
a specification, and another to design the out- 
lines of even a neat residence. 

It must be admitted that those works were 
considered good in their day, and perhaps 
equal to the age: let us suppose they were 
superior to the age, and then considered gems 
| of taste. From the short prefaces and addresses 
prefixed to each engraving, it would seem that 
the intentions of the authors were good. But, 
to go back to the proper date, I must com- 
mence with Sir C. Wren, and hint that his 
Parentalia was sufficient, in itself, to stagnate 
the best spirit of improvement, by endeavour- 
ing to suit the architecture of Italy to an 
English climate. From such a work, written 





scandal ? 

Next came Sir W. Chambers, who endea- 
voured to make Vitruvius the patron of English 
| architecture. The costly translations of that 
great man’s work are valuable to a student, 
but almost useless in practice. His adherents, 
however, have reduced his works to practice ; 
| and not satisfied with confining the edifice de- 
| signed for Pagan worship to a Christian church, 
they extended the monotonous outline to every 
| building of considerable magnitude. A Roman 
| temple is scarcely suited to any national pur- 
| pose ; still, it is the very finish of all our public 
institutions. ‘The facade of every exchange, 
court-house, infirmary, and large library is the 
prostyle of atemple. A Roman of the golden 
_empire would find himself at home in London. 


In the year 1805, a person, named Crunden, 
brought out a work on “ Farm-houses and 
villas,” illustrated with seventy plates; and 
five years afterwards appeared Miller’s publi- 
cation on the same subject, with thirty-two 
plates. There is scarcely an atom of differ- 
ence between these two emanations. In both 
we find the Italian street palace made conve- 
nient for rural hospitality. The numberless 
little windows, with their impoverished out- 
lines, instantly show that there was no hope 
for improvement. One villa has the appear- 
ance of a market-house, with a basement story 
for luggage; another looks like a public insti- 
tution, the officers’ apartments being on the 
ground, whilst the chamber story seems to be 
a great board-room ; and a third has columnar 
wings and detached offices, which give it the 
semblance of a blind-asylum, only that the 
numerous urns along the debased entablature 
of the inclosure may lead observers to a deri- 
vative conclusion—that they may be viewing 
the best front of a cemetery. 

Again, in 1813, we find J. Plaw laying 
before the world thirty-eight aquatinta plates 
on “farm-houses and villas; but on this 
occasion they are allin the gothic style. In 
the windows he so managed to mix up the 
circle with pointed tracery, that I am not 
astonished now at the reason why the 
circle has been abandoned and gradually 
allowed to straighten itself until it became 
a right line. [ forget now in which of 
these three works we get the plans and 
elevations of a gothic church. The rudeness 
of the work is almost impassable even to an 
amateur, and still it had a great number of 
supporters. 


Lastly, I mention the work got up by Dearn 
in 1830, Grotesque, rural gothic! ‘ The 
force of nonsense could no further go.” Indeed, 
it was one of those publications that, by its 
effrontery and want of common sense, was cal- 
culated to bring about a revolution in design. 
There is a total derangement of every senti- 
ment which, if properly delineated, would pro- 
duce pleasing results. The idlest observer 
would not like the drawings. But, before this 
time, Wharton, Bentham, and Milner, follow- 
ing Murphy, began to awaken the English 
artist to his proper professional course. 

F. SuLiivan, 











by so great a man, full of all the prejudice that | 
a desire for renaissance could supply, how was | 
it possible that national taste could escape | 





THE CANYNGE SOCIETY, BRISTOL. 


THE annual meeting of this society, instituted 
for the restoration of St. Mary Redcliffe Church 
was held on the 30th ult., when the members 
and their friends dined together under the able 
presidency of the mayor, Mr. Haberfield. We 
confine ourselves to some of the business 
statements.* The Report, read by the mayor 
mentioned the continued liberality of anon ymous 
donors, from one of whom the sum of 250/. has 
been lately received, under the designation of 
« A Thank Offering,” which had justified them 
in engaging to provide funds for four remaining 
clerestory windows of the chancel, which part 
of the work is rapidly progressing, and wil] in 
a few weeks be completed. 

In closing their Report, the Committee urged 
“ upon every member of the society increased 
and continued exertions to obtain additions to 
its numbers and funds, as they are very desirous 
that the restoration of the south transept should 
be undertaken as soon as the present contract 
is ‘completed. The monument of Canynge is 
there placed, and it would appear the peculiar 
province of this society to provide funds for 
the preservation of that part of the church, 
The exterior wall of the transept is in so dilapi- 
dated a state that it is absolutely necessary that 
strenuous efforts should speedily be made for 
its preservation; and the committee earnestly 
solicit the extended aid of the members of this 
society and their friends, to enable them to 
accomplish this desirable portion of the work.” 

The statement of accounts showed that the 
total receipts for 1848 amounted to 5121,17s. 7d. 
and for 1849, 342/. 5s., making 855/. 2s. 7d. 

Mr. Proctor (as chairman of the Restoration 
Committee) said, in the course of a lucid ad- 
dress,—Their prospects were cheering in the 
extreme; the numbers of the members had 
increased by upwards of thirty this year, making 
about 260 members—annual subscribers,—and 
there were twenty donors, also, who had con- 
tributed a sum, independent of the subscrip- 
tions, equal to 3007. Nearly one-third of the 
north porch was completed—in what way he 
would rather leave to the architect to describe. 
He hoped by that time twelvemonth they would 
see the chancel completely restored, and the 
chancel thrown into the church. But in order 
to effect that they would want some assistance, 
which assistance he by no means despaired of 
receiving. They would want, also, a stained 
glass window, for they could not throw it open 
without glazing the east end, and they could not 
glaze it with plain glass for two reasons : first, it 
would not be in accordance with the style of the 
church ; and, secondly, it would not consist 
with the fact that their worthy mayor had 
placed in their hands one hundred guineas to- 
wards that window. Their friend, Mr. R. 
Phippen, had forwarded them another 100/., 
but they wanted a third, and he did not despair 
of receiving it; and probably the fact of his 
mentioning it there that day might induce som 
to come forward and contribute. After thes 
restorations their next object would be to re- 
store the screen, ‘The remains would be anin- 
fallible guide, and enable their architect to 
restore it precisely as it was before. He had 
no little pleasure in telling them that, on men- 
tioning that want, a gentleman, than whom 
none was more respected in the city of Bristol, 
Mr. Richard Poole King, put a check for 100/. 
into their hands. Another, the Messrs. Hare, 
of Temple-gate, had forwarded them a cheque 
for forty guineas; so that he considered they 
were in funds for the completion of all these 
alterations of the church, with the exception of 
100/, for the window. 

There was one point mentioned in the report 
with regard to which he was anxious to stl" 
them up and stimulate them, being desirous 
that it should be accomplished, and that was 
the restoration of the south transept. As the 
Canynge Society it was their bounden duty 
to commence forthwith the restoration ° 
that portion of the church in which stood 
monument of Canynge. In connection wilt 
the restoration of that portion of the walls, he 
was reminded that they had already receive 
an offer from some ladies in the city of a W!" 
dow to put in the church as soon as they 
could restore the stone work of the transept 
They had thus not only the stimulus of thet 
own minds to restore it, but some degree © 





* The whole proceedings are fully reported in the local 
Mercury, Mirror, Times, Fe, 
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courtesy in their minds, as the gauntlet had 
been thrown down to them by the ladies, who 
said, if you will put the stone work right, we 
will put in the glass.” 

Mr. Gopwitn (as architect) was glad to see a marked 
improvement in the buildings of Bristol generally. 
[t was almost impertinent in him perhaps to say $0, 
but as coming from London he might express an 
opinion ¢ the restoration of the Exchange, the pro- 
posed restoration of the High Cross, and other 


matters gave him satisfaction, and redounded 
much to the it of Bristol. With regard to 
their own building, St. Mary Redcliff, they were 


going om there satisfactorily, and he hoped it would 
prove so to those who Bo pgm me ag North 

orch, as @ piece of work, especially the carving, 
owen the architectural supervision out of the 
question, was to anything now in pro- 
gress. side of the clerestory of the 
chancel was nearly finished ; in a week or so they 
would commence the windows on the south side. 
The anticipated commencement of the south tran- 
sept was gratifying to him, apart from professional 
considerations, because it was the site of the 
founder’s tomb, and one of the most interesting 
portions of the edifice. There was a beautiful mix- 
ture of the Decorated and the Perpendicular in the 
principal window of this transept ; the clerestory 
windows were unique; the groining and the bosses 
were beautifal in design. There were particular 
reasons why they should get as much done as pos- 
sible pie because the Archeological Insti- 
tute intended coming to Bristol then. Many 
people asked what good archeological societies 
do in travelling about. One good they did 
was to make the inhabitants proud of their own 
buildings. He remembered a small village in 
Norfolk, where the inhabitants were gathered 
together, owing to 150 people having come 
down from London, and they wanted to know 
what browght them there. They came to the de- 
cision that their ehurch must be exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable, and that they ought to take care 
of it. This was not needed in Bristol. But the advan- 
tage in bringing strangers there would be to get many 
who now knew St. Mary Redeliff only from prints, 
acquainted with it personally ; and, perhaps, they 
might assist in its restoration. St. Mary Redcliff 
was a momament of picty, am association of poctry, 
a miracle of art, aol wamea no eulogium or effort 
to induce the people of Bristol to attach import- 
ance to it. 


The Rev. M. Whish, Mr. Garrard, Mr. W. 
P. King, Mr. W. Powell, and others addressed 


the meeting. 


ALTERATIONS AT THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

In granting a vote of 9,400/. to defray the 
expense of alterations in the new Houses of 
Parliament, the Commons, on 2nd imst., had 
another lomg conversation or disenssion on 
the houses generally and on Mr. Barry parti- 
cularly, im whieh Colonel Sibthorp, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Osborne, Sir D. Norreys, and other mem- 
bers cordially united in running down the 
architect,—unfortanately, in the present in- 
stance, with more show of reason than hereto- 
fore. Ow the acoustical question the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remarked, almost in 
the words of Taz Buitper some time ago, 
that he had found, on inquiry, in the case 
of churehes, for instance, that one church 
might be admirably adapted for hearing, while 
in another, built upon precisely the same plan, 
it was searcely possible to hear at all. It was, 
he undentued, eney to build an apartment in 
which a person speaking from a given point, 
as from @ tribune, would be heard in all parts 
ed the reom ; ranged ig > that in the new 

ouse @ speaking from a particular 
point be as well heard as he understood 
counsel were whem speaking from the bar of 
the Howse of Lords; but he had been in- 
formed that it was impossible to build a 
room in whieh it could be certainly predicted 
that the hearing would be ¥ good in 
all parts. The committee had felt that they 
were unable to come to any conclusion without 
trying experiments upon this subject; and they 
determined to try the experiment of a boarded 
roof in the new House of Commons, which 
hon. gentlemen had seen om Wednesday, and 
which cost little more than 100/. During the 
Sitting om that day several members of the 
committee endeavoured toascertain the opinions 
of members as to whether the heating was im- 
proved or not. He believed that of some 
twenty or twenty-two gentlemen he had asked, 
ten were of one opinion and twelve of the other. 
The Chancellor also stated that the evidence of 
Dr. Reid, Mr. Scott Russell, and Professors 
Wheatstone and Faraday had been taken by 














the committee, but he did not think the latter 
had gained much knowledge from their 
evidence. 

Mr. D’Israeli repeated the Christian-like 
proposal made in one of his books some time 
ago, to make “an example” of some architect 
by hanging him in terrorem to all designers of 
bad architecture, and in commenting on 
which at the time we recommended him to 
begin with Mr. Barry, as the one most in the 
way of his fellow architects. Mr. D’Israeli 
oddly enough went on to say that he 





would recommend the Government to reflect | 
seriously on the fact that no profession had | 


ever yet succeeded in this country till it had 
furnished what was called “an example.” For 


instance, you hanged Admiral Byng, and the | 
navy inereased in efficiency till we won Trafal- | 


gar. The disgrace of Whitelock was followed 
by the victory of Waterloo. We had decapi- 
tated Archbishop Laud, and had thenceforth 
secured the responsibility of the bishops. That 
principle we had never yet applied to archi- 
tects, and when a member of that profession 
was called on to execute a very simple task and 
utterly failed after a large expenditure of pub- 
lic money, it really became the Government to 
consider the ease, and they might rest assured 
that if once they contemplated the possibility 
of hanging an architect they would put a stop 
to such blunders in future ! 

The discussion was wound up by Mr. Wak- 
ley, who declared he thought the temporary 
roof had caused a great improvement in the 
hearing, although they had not yet had a fair 
trial. He recommended that the new house be 
hung round with flags. 





COMPETITION IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Competition in the Building Trade has 
reached a lamentable height, and I think you 
will agree with me that something should be 
done to stop its forther progress. ‘Trade is 
truly in a wretched state; men are at a loss to 
know how to act for provision for themselves 
and families, so voracious and cruel is the evil 
with which they have to contend. For a 
builder to live and be honest now-a-days is 
quite a farce; if inclined to be so, the public 
will not let him. Competition they must 
have. Cheapness they will catch at, let it 
prove ever so bitter or dear. To be in the 
building trade you must scheme, contrive, 
turn, twist, beat down the merchant who sup- 
plies you, buy your goods no matter from 
whom, whence they come, or how obtained; 
the workmen in your employ must be ground 
down to the last extremity, heedless of the 
families they have te support; in fact, there 
must be no scruples of conscience or tender- 
heartedness, provided you can find the means 
to do work at a lower rate than your neigh- 
bour, and thereby satisfy a deluded public by 
it being said you are a cheap man. There are 
many inthe trade who coolly (althoughthey know 
not the trade, either practically or theoretically) 
guess the amount of a contract from looking 
at the drawings. Cthers will cube the con- 
tents of a building (a most pernicious prac- 
tice) ; others will form an idea from works they 
have executed before ; while the few, like good 
craftsmen, will go minutely into detail in order 
te attaim their end. A tinker or a tailor, a 
street-orderly or a dustman, may now com- 
pete, such facilities are given by a discerning 
and an enlightened public to encourage this 


system of advertising for tenders is 
fraught with much mischief, because it enables 
the class of whieh I have spoken to be im a 
position to compete where otherwise they 
would entirely be shut out: much trouble and 
perplexity to architects naturally arise from 
having to do with such characters, and re- 
spectable men cannot or will not submit 
tenders very frequently when this is the case. 
It is sad to read, as we do, in your journal, 


week after week, the great discrepancy be- 


tween tenders. Notwithstanding the advan- 
tage im some respects, it is a pity, in another, 
these amounts should be furnished; not because 
it exposes those men whose tenders are 
so ridiculous in amount, but because THE 
BuILpDER is a journal which lies not 
only on the counting-house desk, but 
also on the table of the drawing-room and 
parlour, and consequently the discerning 
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public behold these amounts, and exclaim, 
“mystery of mysteries, who can fathom the 
building trade! We must leave off our old 
ways of giving our work to Mr. A. or Mr. B., 
who has done it for years, and we must call for 
tenders by advertisement, for behold what we 
are likely to be gainers thereby!” These peo- 
ple, however, know not what is behind the 
scenes : what cheating in quantity of material, 
beating down trade, and every unfair and art- 
ful thing that can be thought of which is re- 
sorted to. They forget if they are in trade 
themselves that the ignis fatuus that allures 
them will generally allure others who deal 
with them, and that the sting of competition, 
if it has not reached them, will be quickly with 
them. If they do not by chance personally 
suffer, their children surely will. What are 
they the gainers provided they save a 20/. 
note by crushing those they employ, if they 
shortly in trade lose a 100/, when five or six 
others crush them? The genuine and the 
only honest system of trade is “ to live and let 
live,” and if this be not done, rottenness and 
corruption of trade must follow. 

Of the system of furnishing quantities, I, 
with some architects, disapprove ; not that I 
doubt its convenience; not that I could dis- 
pute that convenience when selfishness was 
in the scale; but I object to it on this ground : 
when such is done, A. and B, and Z. the 
tinker and the tailor, all, without much 
trouble, can throw in a tender; but tell these 
gentlemen no quantities are furnished, they 
must take their own: they pull a wry face, 
feel their pockets, and exclaim, “ We must 
give it up; we cannot raise 5/. or 10/. to 
pay a surveyor (a respectable and useful class 
of men) to take out the same; and to do 
it ourselves, we know not how or where to 
begin.” ‘Then comes the chance for the few 
respectable men; then it is there is a chance 
of something near the mark,—the numbers are 
limited. WALTER. 





CHAPEL FOR THE CONSUMPTION 
HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 

Tuis building, founded by the Rev. Sir 
Henry Foulis, Bart., who laid the first stone 
under the east window on the 30th August, 
1849,* is specially intended for the use of the 
patients of the hospital, and was erected in 
memory of a near and dear relative. 

The chapel consists of a nave, 60 feet long 
and 22 feet wide ; north and south transeptal 
projections, 17 feet wide and 10 feet deep; and 
chancel, 22 feet long within the arch, and 
15 feet wide. The extreme length from east 
to west is 84 feet. The height internally in 
the fave is 15 feet to the hammer beam, and 
35 feet to the top of the ridge. ‘The interior 
fittings of the nave are divided into classes, 
the two first rows of seats eastward being 
appropriated to the committee of management 
and officers of the institution. ‘The next seats 
are for patients in a very weak condition, and 
requiring the greatest degree of ease; these 
sittings are therefore separated by arms; the 
seats are wide, and in other respects large. 
The next sittings are still wide, and the 
backs far apart, but withont arms; the 
last seats, up to the west wall, are of 
the ordinary dimensions of the open seats 
in churches for those patients who may 
be recovering, and who may shortly leave 
the institution. The whole of the interior 
fittings are of oak, some bearing the arms and 
crest of the founder: these, happening to 
form most appropriate decorations, have been 
freely used in the interior as well as exterior of 
the building; they are heraldically—“ Arg. 
three bay-leaves proper; crest, a crescent arg. 
surmounted by a cross sa.;” the motto 1s— 
Je ne change qu’en mourant.” The crest has 
been most frequently used on account of its 
being applicable to the building — “ Chris- 
tianity overcoming Paganism.” The floor 
under the seats is boarded and made level with 
the gangways, in order that there shall be no 
difficulty in reaching the seats by the weak 
patients. All the other parts of the nave are 
paved with terro-metallic tiles, red and black : 
in one portion, between the pulpit and reading 
desk, the arms, crest, and motto of the founder 
are laid with Minton’s tiles. In the north 
recess an organ will be placed, the pipes to be 


* The building was consecrated on the 27th June last, by 
the Bishop of London, 
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within oak-traceried screens on each side 
of the window. The organ is a present 
to the chapel. The south transept is at 
present unoccupied with seats. 

The chancel has two sedilia of stone 
of a florid character, the crockets, finials, 
and other carving, being combinations of 
the founder’s arms. ‘The crockets, &c., 
of credence table, are formed of vine 
leaves and wheat-ears. On each side of 
the chancel are seats, with traceried 
fronts. ‘The whole of the chancel is 
paved with Minton’s tiles, in blue, red, 
and buff patterns. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a low 
traceried screen: this, with the pulpit, 
reading-desk, and lectern, form a good 
combination of carved work. ‘The east 
window is filled with stained glass, 
not yet quite finished; the other win- 
dows of the chancel contain stained 
glass. Stained glass for the north and 
south, and two of the nave windows, 
have also been presented. Other liberal 
presents have been bestowed by persons 
interested in the institution. 

Adjoining the chapel is a robing-room 
and bell-turret, seen in our view of the 
exterior, which shows the west end and 
south side. 

The chapel is approached, from the 
hospital, by a corridor about 85 feet in 
length, so that the patients may not be 
exposed to external air in bad weather. 
There is also an external entrance from 
the airing-ground, which can be used in 
summer. 

The roof of the chapel is of deal, open 
timber framed, hammer beam trussed, 
with diagonal ties,curved strutts, arches, 
and pendants, the spandrills, &c. filled 
in with tracery. The whole is stained, 
and very effective. 

Externally, the walls are of Kentish 
rag, and all the decorative parts are of 
Caen stone. The roof is covered with 
old plain tiles, interlaced with terro- 
metallic round-end tiles. The low part 
of the corridor is of red brick, to cor- 
respond with the hospital; and the 
other part, built to correspond with the 
chapel, is lofty, gabled, and otherwise 
rendered more prominent so as to unite, 
as easily and unobtrusively as possible, 
with the main building. The floor of 
the chapel is about four feet above the 
natural surface of the ground. There 
will be a grass terrace round the build- 
ing; and between the buttresses are 
areas, to prevent the ground coming 
against the walls. 

The contract for the chapel was taken 
by Messrs. Hopkins and Roberts, for 
1,613/. The oak fittings were taken for 
3861. The approach, robing-room, and 
some other parts of the building were 
taken by a schedule of prices, but the 
work has not yet been measured. The 
accommodation is for about 200 wor- 
shippers. 

This building was erected from the 
designs of Mr. KE. B. Lamb, architect, 
and is quite worthy of his established 
reputation. 





PALACE OF VENICE, AT ROME. 
DETAILS OF DOORWAY. 


Tue Palace of Venice, situated at one 
extremity of the Corso, was constructed, 
like the Farnese Palace, of materials 
taken from the Coliseum. 

This palace, which was formerly the 
residence of several popes, was given to 
the Republic of Venice by Pope Pio IV., 
on the occasion of the council of Treat. 
It is at present deserted, like many of 
the Roman palaces. 

The annexed engravings show the 
cornice and console of the entrance 
doorway in the Square; and the sculp- 
tured architrave : one-tenth the real size, 





Suppiy or Paris wirH WATER.— 
We hear that two companies have re- 
ray been formed in Paris for supply- 
ing that city with water by pipes to every 
house, similar to London, 


DOORWAY, 
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HYDE PARK OBSTRUCTIVE OF PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Ir is strange that the want of a thoroughfare 
through the park, an extent of two miles and 
a-half from Park-lane to Kensington, has not | 
more frequently been made a subject of ani- 
madversion and remonstrance in the public 





journals,—that two districts so populous as 
Bayswater and its lateral causeways, together | 
with Knightsbridge, Brompton, and the Gore, 

should, after ten o’clock at night, be debarred | 
access one to the other by a short traverse of | 


about half-a-mile, or that those important | 
suburbs should have to bear the heavy inflic- 
tion of a three-mile course (by Park-lane or 
Notting-hill), and this only in order to secure 
the liberties of the Crown—in the doubtful 
seclusion of the park: the liberties of the | 
Crown in this instance are strangely repugnant | 
to the liberties of the people. Of what earthly 
advantage can it be to shut in these 680 acres 
of pasture, or to prohibit Mrs. Valley from 
re-crossing to Kensingteun Gore after supper 
with Mrs. Hill at Hyde-park-square ? 

The deer no longer pasture in the park ; 
the hamadryads have long since deserted it ; 
whether any wood nymphs remain amongst 
the glades is best known to the police. 

It is now twenty years since I saw a dog 
shot by a verderer near the present receiving- 
house, because he could not read the notice 
near the pales,—‘ No dogs admitted.” But 
worse and more barbarous is the ehildish cus- 
tom which still remains, of closing the barriers 
by ten o’clock, preventing the man of business, 
the artisan, or the labourer, from taking the 
shortest cut home, whether it be after working 
or feasting. 

There ought to be open at all hours at least 
one leading thoroughfare—suppose from West- 
bourne-terrace by the bridge over the Serpen- 
tine, to Prince’s Gate: this would be a central 
traverse, and a saving of two miles to dwellers 
of the vicinage ! 

Often have I seen soldiers and others esca- 
lading the spiked iron gates, at the risk of 
life, to cut off but half-a-mile. This appeared 
to me then to be fool-hardy, if not needless ; 
but last night, being hurried to get home, I 
unhappily tried the same expedient at Gros- 
venor Gate, and, not suspecting that the spikes 
in the central castings were sharp, I dropped 
my whole weight downward, having cleared 
the bristling daggers on the top: the spikes 
penetrated my shoe, and made a deep con- 
tused wound in my foot, which bids fair to 
keep me long an invalid. I have reason to 
know that many have been seriously hurt in 
the same way, but that the police, although 
cognisant of such facts, confine their reports 
to the sheet at the station-house. Surely the 
broad-sheet may effect some change in this 
matter by exposing the evils referred to in the 
public press. If the Woods and Forests are 
determined to persist in their absurd and feudal 
rights of exelusion, they shuuld advertise the 
public that the spikes on the rails are whetted, 
the better to impale trespassers. Indeed, if, in 
addition to sharpening, they were to poison 
the points, no one might blame them, provided 
notices were posted to this effect—* The rail- 
ings of this park are both sharp and enve- 
nomed.” QuoNDAM. 











CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH ARCHAZ:O- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE approaching meeting at Manchester 
and Lancaster, from August 19th to 24th in- 
clusive, promises well. ‘The patrons are, the 
Earl of Derby, as Lord-Lieutenant of Lan- 
cashire, and the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., is the 
president; and the list of vice-presidents, in- 
cluding the High-Sheriff of Lancashire, Earl 
Ducie, Earl of Wilton, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
the Dean of Manchester, the Mayor of Man- 
chester, the Mayor of Lancaster, the Mayor 
of Preston, and the Mayor of Salford, com- 
prises fifty names. The general committee 
consists of ninety names. ‘The arrangements 
for the week include— 

On Monday, 19th, Examination of the Cathedral; 
Meeting of the Members of the General Com- 
mittee; the President’s Address at the Evening 
Meeting ; Paper on the Study of Archeology, and 
the particular Objects of the Association, by Mr. 
Pettigrew, vice-president ; on the Architecture and 





History of the Cathedral, by Mr. Ashpitel ; on the 


Stanley Crest, by Mr. Planché; on the Structure 
of the Norman Castle in England, by the Rev. 
J.C. Bruce, M.A. 20th. Excursions to Whalley, 
Ribchester, &c.; Evening Meeting at Lancaster ; 
Rema. xs on the History of Ancient Lancaster, by 
Dr. James Johnson; on the Badges of the House 
of Lancaster, by Mr. Planché. 2l1st. Visit to 
Furness Abbey, Piel Castle, &c.; on the An- 
tiquities of Furness, by Mr. W. D. Haggard ; 
Meeting at Lancaster, in the Evening; on Far- 


| ness Abbey, by Mr. Ed. Sharpe ; on ancient Tim- 


ber Houses, by Mr. J. Adey Repton. 22nd. Ex- 
amination of Lancaster Castle; Visit to Hornby 


Papers by the Rev. Dr. Hume, Mr. W. Beamont, 
Messrs. Just and J. Harland, and Dr. Wm. Bell. 
23rd. Papers by Mr. Harland, Mr. G. J. French, 


Mr. J. O. Halliwell, Dr. W. V. Pettigrew, Mr. | 
Edw. Pretty, Rev. Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., &c. ; | 
24th. Visit to Cheet- | 


Public Dinner at the Albion. 


| Castle ; Return to Evening Meeting at Manchester, | 


ham’s Hospital and Library,—Account of Cheet- | 


ham, and his foundation; Papers by Mr. Roach 
Smith, Mr. W. H. Rogers, Mr. James Thompson, 
&c., and Close of the Proceedings. 


We shall be there to pick up what informa- 
tion we can for our readers, and report archi- 
tectural progress in the locality. 





Sr. Thomas’s Church, Woolwich, recently 
consecrated, has been erected at a cost of 
about 4,000/. It has accommodation for 800 
sitters, In open pews. 


| 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


the only defence that stood between the con. 
gregation and the open air. The boards had 
naturally shrunk with the heating of the 
church, the joints of the boards had opened 
and the cold air consequently rushed into the 
church in all directions. It is hoped that both 
these defects will now be remedied by the mea. 
sures to be adopted by beam-filling under the 
eaves, and by thickening the roof with layers 
of felt between the boards and the slates, We 
understand that this imperfect construction of 
roofs is by no means unusual in new churches, 
and we hope that the attention thus drawn to 
| the subject will put both architects and builders 
| on their guard against such serious mistakes jn 
future. The expense in this case is defrayed 
by the Misses Beckett, the founders, but it js 
surely one to whieh the founders and pro. 
moters of churches ought never to be put.” 
——St. Matthew’s Church, Grosmont, near 
Whitby, was consecrated on Thursday, in last 
_week. The style is Early English. The de. 
sign is a porch at the west end of a body with- 
out aisles, having a chancel projection at the 
eastern termination. The porch is built and 
buttressed with the view of being raised into 
a tower, to finish with a spire. The church at 
the sides exhibits three sets of triplet lancet 
windows between buttresses, and at the east 
end of chancel a five lancet light. There are 
no galleries in the interior, and the roof is of 
the rafter description coloured like oak. The 





The funds were raised | entire length of the edifice is 60 feet, the 


by subscriptions, and the site was granted by | breadth 40 feet, and it contains 48 pews (216 
Sir Thomas Wilson, who also largely sub- | 
| Stonehouse, of Whitby. The font, formerly 
| belonging to one of the old chapels or cells of 


scribed. A subscription, says the Worcester 
Journal, will be commenced forthwith for 
raising funds for building a Chapel of 





Ease in the parish of Bellbroughton. ‘The | 
rector offers to commence the subscription | 
with a hundred pounds, and a site it is ex- | 


pected will be given in or near the village of 
Fairfield. The parish church of Malpas, 
near Newport (Wales), has been rebuilt 
on the old site. Mr. Prothero, of Malpas 





Court, had offered 500/. to have it re- | 


built near his residence, and although this 
offer was rejected he contributed 250/. to 
the rebuilding, of the whole cost of which a 


sittings). The workmanship was by Mr. 


this district, is of great antiquity, with a mo- 
dern pediment and cover. The churchyard is 
fenced in by a dry stone wall with a coping 
set in mortar, and a pair of iron gates at the 
principal entrance, with a wooden gate at the 
other entrance, the expense of all which, in- 


| cluding fitting up and levelling ground and 


making approaches, amounts to 70/. ‘The 
cost of the church itself was about 1,260/. 
raised by private donations.——The parish 


| church of Laceby, near Great Grimsby, is 
| about to be repaired on a plan already in the 


considerable sum still remains to be made up. | 


The new building is from a plan by Mr. John 
Pritchard, diocesan architect, in the Roman- 
esque style. Mr. James, of Newport, was the 
builder. ‘The seats are open—there are no 
doors—and the roof is also an open one, 
slightly ornamented. ‘The church is intended 
to accommodate 150 persons. The little 
church of Papworth St. Everard parish has 
been restored and a)most rebuilt, at the ex- 
pense, chiefly, of the Cheere family. Amongst 
the windows, which are all new, is an east one 
of stained glass, 
seats. The altar-floor is laid with tesselated 
pavement. Comberton Church has, through 
the exertions of the incumbent, been repaired ; 
the pews have been replaced by open seats, and 
there are still repairs going on. The Bishop 
of Lichfield consecrated a new church at Small- 
thorn, parish of Norton-in-the-Moors, near 
Burslem, on Friday week. The seats are all 
free, with open benches, and accommodate 300 
persons. ‘I'he total cost of the church was 
about 1,500/., of which 500/. were subscribed 
by Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P., who also gave 
the land for the church and church-yard, and 
an endowment of 100/. for the church._—— 
“We are sorry,” says the Leeds Intelligencer, 
“to see that Meanwood Church, which was 
only consecrated in October last, is at present 
stripped of the slates. This measure has been 
rendered necessary in consequence of the im- 
perfect construction of the roof. Loud com- 











The roof is open, as are the | 





plaints had been made from the first opening | 


of the church, of cold currents of air descend- | 


ing upon the heads of the congregation; and 
it was at length discovered, that by some cul- 


and the top of the walls had been left entirely 
open all round the church. This defect was 
partially remedied, on remonstrances being 
made to the architect and the contractor, but 
still the evil of cold currents of air remained too 
great to be endured. Attention was then 
turned to the roof itself, and it appeared that 
the roof was of so slight construction as to be 
quite unsuited for a climate like ours. Upon 
the spars was laid a simple inch boarding, and 
upon the boarding, without any lime or other 
substance, were nailed the slates : and this was 


hands of the rector.——The 342/. subscribed 
in Cork towards the national monument to 
O’Connell, which it was proposed to erect in 
the Glasnevin cemetery, has been diverted to 
the fitting up of a stained window in Father 
Mathew’s new chapel. The window has been 
put up by a London house.——The first stone 
of St. Matthew’s Church, in the district parish 
of St. Paul’s, Islington, was laid on Saturday 
last, by the Rev. John Sandys. The church 
is designed by Mr. A. D. Gough, architect. It 
is intended to accommodate 1,050 persons, and 
400 of the sittings will be free. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

THe Masonic Asylum at Croydon has been 
consecrated, with all due ceremonial.——lIn 
removing some damp arches at the Blind 
Asylum, Park-street, Bristol, on Monday in 
last week, a mass of brick fell against a central 
pillar, which, along with other similar pillars, 
supported an entire range of arches, and the 
whole were, in consequence, thrown down, 
burying two men, one of whom was killed. 
——School buildings are about to be erected 
for the district of St. John the Evangelist, 
Durdham Down, Bristol, on plans by Mr. 
Fripp, of that city. —— The one-half of 
Glasbury-bridge, Brecon, is about to be 
repaired.——The Liverpool merchants have 
resolved to erect a statue to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, either in St. George’s Hall or 
some other public building in Liverpool. In 
two days 6502. were collected.——The sub- 


scription for the Peel monument at Manches- 
ter had lately reached the sum of 4,700/. A 
pable negligence, the space between the eaves | 





site for a statue was about to be decided on. 
A subscription has been set on foot for a 
monument, at Leeds, to the same statesman. 
‘There seems to be a desire, however, to unite 
this object with the project of a public hall, 
some time since started. This hall it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost of 15,000/., for the 
accommodation of 1,500 persons, seated, oF 
three or four times that number standing.—— 
A bank for the Yorkshire Banking Company 
is about to be erected at Bradford, on a design 
by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of Brad- 
ford, architects. A new Infant School has 
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been erected at Kidderminster, from a de- 
sign furnished by Mr. J. Nettleship, ar- 
chitect. Mr. H. Ankrett was the builder. 
It is in the Elizabethan style, with sharp- 
angled roofs and campanile. The principal 
school-room will accommodate 200 children. 
——Mr. George Young, of Sunderland, has 
contracted to build offices at the main entrance 
of the Sunderland Dock, to be surmounted by 
a clock-tower. The Berwick ramparts are 
again put up for sale by the Government, 
greatly to the indignation of many of the in- 





habitants.——-At__ the recent Glasgow fair, | 





Anderson, the Wizard of the North, had an | 
enormous structure, with a frontage 250 feet | 


was walled round, had trees planted in the 
inclosure, and a terrace ornamented with hot- 
house and other plants from the Botanic- 
gardens, The cost of erecting this building 
is said to have been 1,000/. The town com- 
missioners of Enniskillen are about to pur- 
chase a ‘ first-rate’ fire~engine and a graduating 
fire escape ladder, for safety to the town 
against fire. 








MANCHESTER NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 

A NEW wing is about to be added to the 
museum of this society, consisting of three 
stories, 62 feet in length. These rooms will 
be continuations of those on the east end of 
the building, and when united each will be 92 
feet long. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. Thomas 
Dickson, architect, of Manchester, for cover- 
ing the entire ground belonging to the society. 
There is to be on the west end a wing corre- 
sponding with that on the east, and these are 
to be united by a corridor, likewise three 
stories in height. The rooms of the corridor 
will be 60 feet long, but when continued with 
those of the wings will exhibit a stretch of 102 
feet in length. In the centre of the quadran- 
gle there is to be a large meeting room about 
60 feet in length, lighted from the roof. When 
the whole shall have been completed the insti- 
tution will be worthy this great commercial 
city. At present the museum is the largest in 
the provinces, and for extent, beauty, cha- 
racteristic display and attitudes, the collection 
of birds has long been known. 

The collection of quadrupeds, too, although 
less comprehensive than that of the birds, 
exhibits many specimens of artistical excel- 
lence, all of which are the handiwork of a 
self-taught man, Mr. Timothy Harrop, taxi- 
dermist to the society. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE collection of drawings and designs in- 
vited by the Architectural Association will be 
open to the public free on Monday, the 12th. 
On Saturdays a charge will be made, and we 
hope to find some few choosing that day for 
their visit to aid the endeavour. 

It contains about 190 drawings, and is a 
considerable improvement on the collection of 
last year, although still far from what it should 
be. Amongst the exhibitors are Messrs. 
Donaldson, Fergusson, Walters, Scott, Britton, 
Lamb, Ashpitel, Godwin, Whichcord, Chris- 
tian, Allom, Colling, Andrews, Habershon, 
Clark and Norton, Ordish, Street, &c. 





PICTURES BOUGHT BY THE ART UNION 
OF LONDON. 

Tue prizeholders of the Art Union of Lon- 
don have purchased from the Royal Academy, 
twenty-three works of art, at the cost of 1,390/.; 
from the British Institution, eight, 412/. ; from 
the Society of British Artists, thirty-one, 
1,0401.; from the National Institution, Regent- 
street, eighteen, 525/.; from the Water Colour 
Society, fourteen, 339/.; and from the New 
Water Colour Society, fifteen, at the cost of 
5151, making in the whole the sum of four 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one pounds, 
which was handed to the various artists by the 
honorary secretaries on Tuesday morning last. 
Several hundreds of pounds have been paid 
beyond the above amount by the prizeholders 
themselves. 

The various works of art are now gathered 
together in the Suffolk-street Gallery, and will 
be opened to the subscribers and their friends 
on Monday. Mr. E. M. Ward’s picture of 


“ James II. receiving the news of the Landing regular analysis by the practical chemist, al 


of the Prince of Orange;” 
* Venice ;” Mr. Redgrave’s “ Griselda;” Mr. 


Mr. Linton’s | 


Hurlstone’s “‘ Lady Macheth,” are the most | 


striking pictures. In the Water Colour Room 


Mr. Warren’s “ Our Saviour in the Cornfield,” | 


is the leading feature. 





REPAIR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 


In reply to a letter in your columns on this 
subject, I should indeed rejoice if the funds at 
the disposal of the commission for the repair 
of this, the chef d’euvre of Sir Christopher 


in length, representing Balmoral Castle. It | Wren, enabled ther to do all that is desirable 


to “ London’s architectual gem.” This would 
entail buying and removing the house attached 
to its tower, chipping off its unsightly stucco 
and working down to the original stone, or 


| possibly refacing it from the ground to the 





balustres. 

The committee have not, however, found 
out the way of making 1,000/. do the work of 
5,000/. They have consequently decided on 
doing to the exterior only what is necessary 
for due preservation; and they hope the re- 
mainder of the sum at their disposal will en- 
able them to restore the interior to its best 
appearance in its best days. 

To direct them in this, they have visited 
most of the churches of Sir Christopher’s erec- 
tion, and have unanimously agreed that every 
attempt (and they have been many) to alter his 
original work or to add to his original embel- 
lishment has signally failed. They have con- 
sequently determined not vainly to try to im- 
prove the beautiful building confided to their 
care, but they will endeavour to restore and to 
preserve it. 

I fully join “ Parishioner ” in his desire to 
have both outside and inside made at once 
complete, and will put his zeal to the test. I 
will put down twenty guineas for this purpose, 
and ensure 500/. by collection, if he will do the 
same. I agree with him that St. Stephen’s 
has claims on the public; it is the best work 
of England’s best architect; its complete re- 
pair ought to be a matter of civic pride,—it is 
almost a national duty. W. F. Rock. 

Walbrook. 


Books. 


The Commercial Hand Book of Chemical 
Analysis, or Practical Instructions for De- 
terminiug the Value of Substances used in 
Trades, Arts, and Manufactures. By A. 
NorMANDY, author of “ Practical Intro- 
duction to Rose’s Chemistry,” &c. Knight 
and Sons, Foster-lane. 

SopHISTICATION and adulteration, like other 

great branches of knowledge, have made won- 

derful advances in our age of sharp-set acqui- 
sitiveness and ingenuity. The science of over- 
reaching has been brought to its present high 
state of perfection at least as much by the 
diligent researches of bargain-hunters and 
economical screws, as by the initiation of com- 
peting tradesmen into all the subtleties of the 
devil’s chemistry, in order to meet the universal 
demand for cheap articles. An investigation into 
the darker secrets of trade and art has thus be- 











several most valuable treatises of chemical 
analysis have been published; but in general 
these are far too profound and elaborate to be 
of much use to the trader, manufacturer, or 
public generally. Dr. Normandy designs, in 
the present treatise, and by the aid of such 
works as those of Rose, Dumas, Ure, and 
other analysts and chemical authors of note, 
to simplify the process of analysis and detec- 
tion as far as possible, so as to enable those 
who deal in or purchase various articles of 
trade and manufacture, to judge forthemselves 
of their qualities and value. And in this de- 
sign we an say the author has, to a consider- 
able extent, succeeded, although we admit that 
the precise amount of stupidity or want of tact 
which his endeavours may meet with on the part 
of many who may still be clever enough at bar- 
gaining, may not easily be estimated. Neverthe- 
less in some instances wethink that simpler tests 
might have been at least suggested concurrently 
with the more strictly chemical. For instance 
(although this first instance which suggests 
itself to our recollection does not refer to our 
own professional pursuits exclusively), while 
instructing the head of a family, or other party 
most likely to be interested, how to digest 100 
grains of iodine in one pint of water, and use 
one fluid ounce of the supernatant liquor, for 
the detection of fecula or mashed potatoes in 
100 grains cf ‘bread put into a glass-beaker 
with one fluid ounce of distilled water,—it 
might have been incidentally noted that a hot 
knife, thrust into a loaf of bread, would ina 
moment indicate the existence at least, if not 
the precise quantity, of the adulterant. In 
trade purchases, however, such as those of 
quantities of white lead, of hydraulic or other 
cements or limes, of steel, cast-iron, zinc, &c., 
we do not of course deem such an offhand way 
of procedure worthy of anything like special 
or systematic notice. Something like a strict 
chemical analysis, however simplified, there 
must be, in order to form a correct judgment 
of quality and value. And of such analysis 
there is no want here. As an example and 
specimen of the author’s mode of treating his 
subject we may quote some of his remarks on 
mortars and cements. 

Hydraulic mortars and cements are principally 
mixtures of lime and clay, in proportions which 
render them more or less susceptible of hardening 
in water: according to Berthier their composition 
is as follows :— 


Moderately Hydraulic, Very Hydraulic, 





Carbonate of lime...89.2) 85.8 | 83.0} 82.5 | 76.5 | 80.0 | 72.5 
Do. of magnesia.. 3.0) 0.4 2.0) 41) 3.0; 1.5) 46 
? 





Do. ofiron......... 5, | 6.2 eh ge 
Do. of manganese ,, | ,, ” 5 
Clay or silica ...... . 73) 7.6) 15.0 


” } 








As the preparation of hydraulic mortars depends 
on the composition of the lime-stone employed, it is 
important to determine by analysis the constituents 


| of the lime-stones intended for the purpose: this 


come a scientific pursuit, as useful and as in- | 


teresting to men of science as are researches 
into almost any of the more curious secrets of 
nature itself. The arts of adulteration and 
sophistication “ have invaded the luxuries and 
necessities of both the rich and the poor— 
raiment, food, medicine, furniture, the means 
of life, and the requirements of disease; all 
that can be mixed, hackled, twisted, ground, 
pulverized, woven, pressed—all articles of con- 
sumption in trade, in manufactures, in the arts 
—in a word, all that can be made matter of 
commerce and be sold, is adulterated, falsified, 
disguised, or drugged.” 

The object of the present volume is to indi- 
cate the various falsifications or impurities 
which either intentionally, accidentally, or 
naturally contaminate the various articles met 
with in commerce, and to enable the trader, 
manufacturer, miner, or general public, to de- 
tect the nature and amount of these sophistica- 
tions and impurities; or, in other words, to 
ascertain the real or intrinsic value of such 
articles. 

Hitherto this has been attained only by a 





may be done in the following manner :-— 

Take a given weight, for example 50 grains of 
the lime-stone to be examined, and dissolve them 
in hydrochloric acid diluted with half its weight of 
water. The lime, magnesia, and oxyde of iron will 
dissolve, whilst the clay and the silica being left in an 
insoluble state, may be collected on a filter, washed, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. This exceedingly sim- 
ple examination is ordinarily sufficient to judge of 
the quality of the hydraulic lime which may be pro- 
duced from it. 

If the operator wishes to determine the propor- 
tion of the other constituents, the acid solution fil- 
tered from the clay and sand, as above said, should 
be supersaturated with ammonia, which will preci- 
pitate the iron in the form of a bulky reddish 
brown precipitate, which should be collected on a 
filter, washed, dried, and ignited. The bulk of 
the precipitate shrinks enormously in drying, and 
when dry it should be gradually ignited im order to 
avoid decrepitation. 

The filtrate, which contains a great excess of sal 
ammoniac resulting from the supersaturation of 
the acid liquor with ammonia, is then treated by 
oxalate of ammonia, which precipitates the lime in 
the state of oxalate of lime. This salt may be col- 
lected on a filter, washed, and calcined with an 
excess of sulphuric acid, and from the sulphate of 
lime obtained the weight of the lime in the lime- 
stone is calculated: 68 grains of sulphate of lime 
contain 28 grains of lime, or decimally, each grain 
of sulphate of lime represents 0.41176 grain of 
lime: or the precipitated oxalate of lime may be 
ignited and weighed as carbonate of lime. 

Lastly, the magnesia is determined by boiling for 
a long time the liquor filtered from the oxalate of 
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ime with carbonate of potash until ammonia ceases | 


to be evolved, by which treatment the magnesia is 


gradually precipitated in the state of carbonate of | 
This precipitate should then be col- | 


magnesia. 
lected on a filter and washed with hot water. The 
washing should not be continued too long, because 
carbonate of magnesia is not quite insoluble in 
water. The precipitate is then dried, and strongly 
ignited for a pretty long time, in order to expel the 
carbonic acid : what is left is pure magnesia, which 
may then be weighed. 


Under head of Coal Gas, we observe a quo- 
tation fom Tue BuiL_perR; but our limits 
only allow us here further to remark, that 
although this volume has somewhat the air of 
a trade speculation for the sale of chemical 
instruments, &c., being published by manu- 
facturers of such instruments, to whom readers 
are referred for apparatus, the author, who 
also advertises himself in it as a lecturer on 
analytical chemistry, appears to have really 
done his subject justice. At the end of the 
volume are a glossary of terms and an ele- 
mentary treatise or appendix on Chemical 
Classification and Nomenclature,—both of 
them certainly requisite and useful appendages 
to such a volume. 





PAiscellanea. , 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
submarine line from Dover to Calais is so far 
ready that an experiment in the conveyance of 
messages is to come off in a few days. It is 
said to have been already partially tested. 
The Mining Journal avers that application will 
be made in the next session of Parliament for 
bills of incorporation for two new telegraph 
companies, in addition to the one which has 
just carried its struggle with the old company 
to a successful issue. 





| successful meeting in Edinburgh. 





INTIMIDATING WorRKMEN.—A man named 
| Lewis was lately convicted at the Liverpool Police 
Court of threatening or endeavouring to in- 
timidate workmen in the employ of Mr. 
Hughes, cabinet maker, Bold-street, there. 
Disputes had arisen with Mr. Hughes’s men 
and the Cabinet-makers’ Society, relative to 
Mr. Hughes employing his men at piece prices, 
instead of paying them by the day. It ap- 
peared from the statement of Mr. Hughes that 
deputations from the union had frequently 
waited upon him to induce him to alter his 
system, that picquets were stationed about his 
premises, and that his men were intercepted. 
The defendant was liberated on his own re- 
cognizances of 130/., and the security of his 
solicitor for the same amount, to be brought 
up on aday named to receive sentence. In 
another case connected with the former a con- 
spiracy was pretty clearly established, but it 
was proved in evidence that the nominal com- 
plainant (one of Mr. Hughes’s workmen) was 
drunk on the occasion referred to in his evi- 
dence. 

Tue British ASSOCIATION FOR AD- 
|VANCEMENT OF Science have held a fairly 


In the 


| mechanical section on Monday a noticeable 


the pressure of the atmosphere. 


paper was read by Mr. George Beattie, on a 
new door-spring, the motive power of which is 
In this <in- 


| vention, the action of the door in opening is 


made to draw a piston partially out of a closed 
cylinder, and the pressure of the atmosphere, 
in forcing the piston back again to its seat, 
causes the door to shut. The power obtained 


in this manner was illustrated by the exhibition 
of a full-sized apparatus, which required a | 


considerable effort to overcome the resistance 
of the atmosphere. 


The law expenses of the | 


latter for last half-year alone are said to be about | 





5,0001. “A paragraph,” says the Birming- 
ham Journal, “is going the round, in whichsome 
improvements of the electric telegraph are de- 
tailed. So accurately are messages transmitted, 


that “ dots, commas, stops, accents, and breaks | 


are all in their places.” We beg to submit 


} 
| 
i 
j 
| 
j 
| 
; 
| 
} 


that this is nothing compared to what can be | 
effected by the telegraph which transmits our | 
Friday evening’s despatch from Lendon. The | 


“stops”’ last week, were 
“breaks ” continuous, and the transpositions 
of the most remarkable character. Without 
shaking the constitution to the base, the Tele- 


incessant, the | 


graph Company placed the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer on the Woolsack, and effected quite | 


a revolution in the English language in their 
report of the proceedings of Parliament. This 
correctness, however, is not so remarkable as 
the rapidity with which the operation is per- 
formed. The House of Commons 
twelve o’clock on Friday, the 26th, and the 
scene consequent upon the application of 
Baron Rothschild, about which everybody was 
desirous of hearing, ensued. The first intel- 
ligence received here was through the medium 
of the London evening papers, which came 
jogging down with the express train at 8 p.m., 
and the telegraphic report of a small portion 
of the morning’s business came toiling in at 
the early hour of 10.30 p.m., accomplishing the 
distance in the extraordinary period of between 
nine and ten hours. The close of the Parlia- 
mentary business never reached us at all, hav- 
ing probably turned in for the night in some 
of the insulators south of Rugby. We have 
been compelled to make this transaction 
public, inasmuch as no notice is taken of pri- 
vate representations, and as we are expected 
to pay for telegraphic facilities, and have led 
our readers to expect that they shall have 
them, we beg leave to put the saddle on the 
right horse, by exposing the erratic tricks of 
this seemingly irresponsible and unaccount- 
able public company, and the improvements 
they have effected in telegraphic communica- 
tion.” 

DesTRUCTION OF THE MorMON TEMPLE 
At Navvoo.—The great temple at Nauvoo, 
one of the architectural curiosities in the 
United States, was destroyed by a hurricane 
on the 27th May. This stupendous edifice 
was erected by the Mormon religious sect in 
1845, and was partially burned in October, 
1848, leaving only its four walls standing, the 
timber and wood-work having been consumed 
by the flames. The work of re-building had 
made some progress, 


met at} 


Stream Borers: Iron v. Coprper.—A 
New York correspondent of the Mechanics’ 
Magazine controverts the idea that copper is 
better than iron for boilers, and hence he de- 
precates the immense waste of money involved 
in the use of copper in the place of iron. The 
argument is based on the experiments princi- 
pally of Messrs. Biot and Despretz, proving 
that copper is a better conductor of heat than 
iron. “The term ‘good conductor,’ ” says 
the writer, “ has been applied erroneously, be- 
cause it was intended to ener the idea that 
it would convey or conduct the heat or caloric 
of the fire through itself into the water on the 
other side—which does not apply to copper, 
but to iron; which is confirmed by the well- 
known fact that the absorbent and radiative 
powers are always equal in the same metal, 
and are far greater in iron than in copper, 
while the latter metal is, in the same ratio, the 
best reflector; for reflection is inversely as ra- 
diation, as proved by Leslie and others. The 


power of reflection then appears to control | 


that of radiation, &c., to confine the caloric 
within the metallic (copper) surfaces, or at 


| least within that depth in which the power of 


reflection lies. With these facts before us, 


| together with others proving beyond a doubt 


| that all other things being the same, more 
water is evaporated in the same space of time 
in iron than in copper boilers, with the same 
amount of fuel, it is not possible that the pre- 
sent absurd and fallacious arguments can stand 
another year,—and their downfall must be 
hailed with pleasure by all who love the truth 
and progress of science,—and will inevitably 
lead to the perfecting of boilers made of that 
still most noble of all the metals, iron.” 

Sr. Mary’s, ABBERLEY.—The foundation 
stone of the church of St. Mary, Abberley, 
Worcestershire, was laid on the 27th July, 
with full service and all the ceremonies, in- 
cluding dinner to several hundred parishioners, 
&c. The church is a gift from Mr. James 
Moilliet, as is the site also. It is geometric in 
style, has a tower and broach spire, will cost 
5,800/. and has sittings for 350. Mr. John J. 
Cole is the architect. The inside, it is stated, 
will be peculiar, having arcades for future mo- 
numents, stone screens, &c.; and the whole 
inside will be of rubbed ashlar, with no plaster- 
ing whatever. 

THe Marsre Arcu at BuckIncHAM 
PaLace.—The Commons have voted 11,0002. 
for taking down and putting up again the 
marble arch, and for new iron railings in front 
of the palace. Where the arch is to be put, 
however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says he knows not, 








ee 


ELECTION OF PENSIONERS: BuILDERs’ 
BENEVOLENT INstTITUTION.—The reading 
of a not very clear sentence in the report Jed 
' us, last week, to put down as dead a oor 
widow who is a candidate for election in No. 
vember next: we notice the circumstance to 
prevent injury to the poor woman’s prospects 
from such an inadvertence. 

Worms CATHEDRAL.—Are you correct in 
calling the flat end of Worms Cathedral the 
west end? I visited that building in the year 
1848, and, according to my recollection, the 
flat end is next to the Rhine. Now, Worms 
being on the left, that is, on the western bank 
of that river, and the cathedral standing, in its 
length, at right angles to it, the end nearest 
the river must, of course, be the east end. The 
flat end has a semicircular inner wall, forming 
an apse, with perforations in it communicating 
with the windows in the flat external wall: jt 
is here the principal altar stands. If I am 
| wrong in what I have written, no doubt many 
of your readers can set me right.—J. M. 

*,* Hope calls it the west end. 

THe VERNON CoLLection.—The pictures 
bestowed on the nation by Mr. Vernon have 
been placed in Marlborough House, together 
with the other English works formerly in the 
National Gallery, and are now open to the 
public. The rooms are ill adapted to the pur- 
pose, and the majority of the pictures look 
worse than they did in the cellars of the 
Academy. Poor West would be sadly dis- 
tressed if he were to flit back for a peep at 
“* Cleombrotus ;” and as to Hilton’s large pic- 
ture, there is no spot in the room where it can 
be seen. The rooms might have been much 
improved by raising the window-heads. 

CoLossat Srarvue.—A Frankfort journal 
states that the colossal statue of Bavaria, by 
Schwanthaler, which is to be placed on the 
hill of Seudling, surpasses in its gigantic pro- 
portions all the works of the moderns. The 
great toes are each 18 inches in length. In 
the head two persons could dance a polka very 
conveniently, while the nose might lodge the 
musician. 

TREASURER OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY.— 
| Mr. P. Hardwick has been appointed trea- 
| surer, instead of Sir Robert Smirke, who has 
| resigned in consequence of continued indis- 


a 








| position. 
STARTLING TENDERS FOR WINDSOR 
DRAINAGE :— 
] ’ ie) | 
a ila 
Pipes. | Sewer. Total. 





[2 8. di 2 a did. 8 a. 

G. Kempster, Hampstead! ......... | . {7097 12 6 
D. Thornbury, Lincolnsh.'3062 14 83560 10 5/6623 5 1 
Munday, London .........33170 0 02980 0 06150 0 0 
: 62506 15 65791 17 6 

] 





i Jarvis, London ............/3285 1 
| Stacey, Eaton sessseee- 8239 13 42524 2 6/5763 
| Cooper and Baker, Pad- 


dington Station ......... 3002 0 02686 5 65685 5 6 

| Bedborough, Windsor ...|_ ......... hee |5680 0 0 
Humphrey and Thirsk,/ | | 

pt a TRE Be eae ees j341 0 0 

PO, TN is csccvncinid <annvorene ssesscese JOade 16 0 

Lawrence, Windsor ......|_ ......... | aa eo OOo 

+ Brown, London ..... 2400 0 02500 0 04900 0 0 


Herber and Eals, Wel-| 


lington-st., Blackfriars ......... }4242 9 0 
SohnsOn, TOMB cisicics| -cesseevce | casvsonss 14900 0 0 
LL OS eee, errr, err j4155 0 0 
Edwards, Slough............) |... oe Rnsowenst j4100 0 0 
Dethic, London ............ 1912 0 0/1893 0 0 3805 0 0 





TENDERS a 
For the erection of two horses, Gloucester-terrace, Pad- 


dington. Mr. George Mijrgan, architect. Quantities 
| furnished. 

oN os iscanasneeeaidl paetsantetneenent £4,661 
IID. ‘vevicciakcceebcndeisis|beaoantnaraaseenteeias 4,500 
| Sed RRC rn Pais PE SOUNAERE PR 3,890 
INE ovis cconsécassee ynterntgeelintesrend ee 
DROUIN |‘ pikscnspentionts cisteas seekbesaansevtonvaemeus B,815 
Johnson and Pask ...............0+8 ssansalne 3,770 

seomaes 3,693 


R. Lamner and Son (accepted) 


For additions to the Gloucester Union Workhouse. 
Messrs. Jacques and Son, architects, Gloucester. Qust- 
tities supplied by the architects. ; 

Harrison, Stonehouse ...........s.00:es.000+4 £1,148 





Morgan and Blizard, Cheltenham ...... 1,060 
Bussell, Gloucester .............c0ceeseeeeeees 1,020 
Cowley, do. 940 
Sims, do. — 
Clarke, do. 870 
Jones, do. Sto 
Niblett, do 860 

850 


Cholerton, Quidgley (accepted) 


For building three new houses in George-street, 
Adelphi. Mr, Lockyer, architect. The quantities were 
not 2 : 

CROMROER oociswscesstseaiestsacesaserseeseeestsan ’ 
Ashby and Sons , 

Matthews ....... 
DOOD cisseeseisenes 








For Tolhampton Farm, near Kingsclere, and_ farm- 
buildings, for Arr, W. 8. Portal, Mr, Thos. Kellyers 
architect. 

Thorne, Basingstoke .... 





Baldwin, New jury SeeeeCeee eee egeeeeeeeeneet 1, 00 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Building in Hyde Park.’’—We have received some 
strong remonstrances against the injustice done to com- 

etitors and contractors by the acceptance of Mr. Paxton’s 
; tary and of Messrs. Fox and Co.’s tender for its 
erection without competition. We must, however, delay 
consideration of them.—Two of those who sent in pro- 
posals and tenders to the building committee complain 
that they have received no reply. ’ 

“ Glazing.’—Mr. W. H. Jackson asks us to mention 
that he did not write the note on “ Glazing the Building 
in Hyde Park,” signed “ W. H. J.” 

“J, 3. L.," “8. 0. BF." (next week), “W. W. “A 
Glazier,” “ H.” (too late to be serviceable), ‘‘W.T.” (out 
of print), “B.C. H.,” “J. M.,” “Mr. P.,” “R.B. B.,.” 
“«pP,_R.B.,” “R.T.,” “F. W.F.,” “ Philo-Veritas.” The 
Greek cross is distinguished from the Latin cross by having 
allthe arms of equal length. “J.S8.," “ Zaccho” (we 
are compelled to refuse). ‘‘ A Subscriber,” Liverpool.— 
Cases to contain one volume of ‘The Builder” may be 
had at the publishing office. ‘‘G.N.” (we cannot inter- 
fere in such matters), “J. and Son,” ‘ Capt. B.,” ** Con- 
stant Readers” (the tiles in question require careful lay- 
ing), ‘‘ Architectus,’ “M. P.,” “J. G. J.,” “J. J.,” 
«J, B. W.,” “J. B.” (we cannot refer), “B. T.,” “A 
Commissioner,” “ D.,” “J. G.,” “E.B. L.,” “T. M. M.,” 
“LL. and M.” (send us the tenders). ‘The Architectural 
Dunciad.” ‘ Collections towards History of Pottery and 
Porcelain,” by Joseph Marryat. John Murray, Albe- 
marle-street. Murray’s ‘‘ Hand Book for Spain.” 

‘* Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Yr ‘ r 
| OYAL POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—During This Week the Alpine Singers from Styria 
will perform several of their National Melodies, daily at Four, and 
in the Evenings at Half-past Eight— Lecture on Chemistry, by 
J.H. Pepper, Esq., daily at a Quarter-past Three, and in the evening 
at Right, illustrating the ancient fiery ordeal, and the handling 
of red-hot metals—Lecture by Dr. Bachhoftner on Voltaic Electri- 
city, daily at Two, and in the evenings at a Quarter-past Nine— 
New Scries of Dissolving Views, illustrating some of the Wonders 
of Nature, daily at Half-past Four, and in the Evenings at a 
Quarter to Ten; also a Series exhibiting Scenes in the Arctic 
Regions and Ceylon, daily at One o’clock— Diver and Diving- 
bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, half price. 





IGHTNING CONDUCTORS.— 
R. 8. NEWALL and CO.’s PATENT COPPER ROPE. 
Diameter, 75s. per 100 feet, 
Ditto, 603 do. do. 
Office, 130, Strand, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKER& 
al ° al 
pumps of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
_ bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
pain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
Places, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
Fg and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
‘or Hire. 

BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 

to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
HE attention of the 


Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides ere unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids from a ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 

8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 

Manufacturers and Patentees. 














* > . 7a 
LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
AND TUBING, for Railway Companies, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, Fire Engines, Gas Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
mrpones, bes L. HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZED INDIA- 
UBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
Fire Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer Engines, Gardens, Liquid 
Manure, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes, from }inch bore upwards, and of any 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses oe ready to be attached 
to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N.B. Vulcanized Undia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints,and other purposes. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
"4 s al 7 J 7 
YREAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
. a CEMENT, direct from the works, Stockton.—-_RUTTY and 
VEREY beg to inform the Trade that they continue to supply 


omy. Also Glaze Drain Pipes—N.B. No other lime kept at the 
whari. 





|<, 10 BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e. * 
REY-STONE LIME, of the best quality, 


may be had at Whitehall-wharf, Cannon row, Westminster, 
at 7s. 6d. per yard; or at Hanover-wharf, 52, Edward-street, Re- 
gent’s-park, at 8s, 6d. Barges will be loaded at the Works, at 
falling, at 5s. 6d, per yard; or delivered alongside any wharf 
In London at 6s. 7 gi Apply to CHARLES FORMBY, Esq,, 
Lime Works, Halling, near Rochester; or Mr. TREMALN, 52, 
Ed ward-street, Regent’s-park. 


(GREY-STON E LIME.—HALL, P rothers, 
Merstham Lime Works, near Reigate, beg to offer to 
Builders and others a list of their prices for Cash on delivery, 
Grey-Stone Lime 6s, 0d. per Yard, or 22 Bushels. 





Ditto, for Manure 43. 0d, ditto ditto 
Ditto, Ashes .... 1s. 6d. ditto ditto 
Black ditto ...... 38. 0d, ditto ditto 


In not less than Six Yard quantities, and put on the Railway for 
all goods stations on the London and Brighton, and South-Eastern 
Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply hot from 
the kilns ane, at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, and 
delivered to all parts. 

Prices for Cash on delivery :—7s. per yard at the stations or 
Works ; 88. per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
2-yard quantities. Booking, 2s. per yard ; ls. per yard oft if paid 
they: sadeeing, bared for. The Goality is yarranied to he 

—, ress, Me »i ‘roydon ; 0 Toul’ 
place, Ola Kent tread. rstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 





TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement | 


has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 


in a fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE | 


and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 
Dp 3a y > <r 
EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portaut substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENLE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


] PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 











ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries | 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by | 


trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 


Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- | 


necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 





Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- | 


minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool 
r ’ > > r 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, page 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement ; it does not vegetate, ovydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition. —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, 
Northtleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall: 
also at their Depot, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


» ad “TT A vr vryr 

YHE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & RK. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls, and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the most perfect and satisfactory result. I feelit also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterers’ work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justitics that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that Iam at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 

and the quality of the work are of the utmost importance. 

(Signed) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 

Nine Elms. 

















MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 

This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
years, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
tows used it. that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility. making together the enor- 
mous saving of fall THERTY-THREE PER CENT.,; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; aad the Cement, in any quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
186. Drury-lane, London.-- Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

‘.B. This Cement, will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


r uJ vr nw Tr wry 

OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 

e STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 
of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent »nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility, imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, asa substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wantivg for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours ; 








schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities ; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HAKE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 
dealers. 








BLUE LIAS LIME, PLASTER, &c. 
+. Dp vNT . 
YHOMAS FREEN and CO. having con- 
nected with their ROMAN CEMENT WORKS an exten- 
sive Manufactory of GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 
of PARIS, beg to call the attention of Builders and others to the 


Blue fins Lime and Cement as usual at No. 2, Wharf, Paddington, | Y°TY superior quality of these articles, which they are prepared to 


supply upon the most reasonable terms. ‘ 
WORKS—Tuseany Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Kingsland-road, 
London. 
inh — Lee’s Wharf, Paddington; and Phenix Wharf, 
Greenwich. 
N.B. Grey and Chalk Lime, Paving Bricks, Tiles, Artificial 
Stone, Plasterers’ Hair, &c. &c. 
ELU’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 
E 
is ready for use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. 
For beauty it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 
any other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 ewt., at 8% 15s. and 21s., casks 
inclusive. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Invaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence: not half the 
cost of other paints, always ready for use, will keep good for years, 
and therefore well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 28. ; 
rich browns, 3s. 9d. ; greens and Jight colours, 4s. per gallon. 
G. BELL and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 
TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
‘ r Pr) T e 
SIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS. in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN, and other CEMENTS, and PLAS- 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Ballus 
ters, Capitals, pertantes Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 
Wreaths, Scrolls, Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &c., &c. Centre 
Flowers from 10 feet diameter downwards. An assortment of 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing. HERBERT and SON, 
Modellers, &c., 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane 











will not wash off; is very | 
little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorbent, | 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, | 


may be painted or papered in a few days; | 


| SJ Ty : . 

| IRE STONE, of superior quality and at 
| _ Teduced prices, from a new quarry, close to the Reigate 
station.—Apply to Mr. CAKRU THERS, Builder, Reigate. . 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
urnished on application. 








rr lal y a 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
. BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 
tion of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 
York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone. &c.. sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, 
Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., alwavs on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
| Stuff, &c. Prompt attention paid to country orders. 


Wy , r 7 

ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 

SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed MARTIN 
and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and . beg to 
inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Kegent’s-park Basin. 


aa bl ‘ 7 ’ y . 
HAY rOR GRANITE COMPANY (incor- 
porated by Royal Charter) continue to supply their SU PE- 
RIOK GRANITE from the QUARRIES at FOGGINTOR, on 
DARTMOOR, at MODERATE PRICES. The Nelson Memorial; 
Statue of King William, City; and the large Graving-dock at 
Woolwich, are specimens of this material —Offices. No. 4, Millbank- 
row, Westminster; and Granite Works, Laira, Plymouth ; where 
information may be obtained. 
By order of the Directors, Cc. C. D. HOAR, Clerk. 








7 ‘ryy Ty » 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS.—-LUARD. BEEDHAM and Co., 
Cony Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
| Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depédt, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 








x 7 Tr e 

(AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 

Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire des Carriéres 4 Allemagne), 
ofters CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, at Is. 1d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
(free of expense), from the depSt at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 
14, Fore-street, Limehouse.—Contracts taken for any quantities.— 
Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any part of the coast, on 
the same terms—Apply to P. FOUCARD, at the Office, 39, 
| Stoney-street, Reaouah Market; or to Mr. 8S. WEBSTER, at the 
Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be had, at Mr. 
MARSH’S, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. 








ah ta ° 
RAMLEY FALL STONE, from the Fair 
Head Quarries, Yorkshire. — DepSt, DEVON HAYTOR 
WHARP, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON ; GEORGE H, CLARK, 
Sole Agent.—Engineers, Railway Contractors, Stone Merchants, 
Masons. and others, are invited to INSPECT this SUPERIOR 
SANDSTONE, which can be supplied to any extent, and at a very 
low price. It is well adapted for Seche, bridges, embankments, sea 
walls, railway works, and all buildings where sandstone is used.— 
Further particulars may be known on application to Mr. G. H. 
CLARK, as above, where a good assortment of blocks is kept. 
Cargoes supplied direct to all parts of the coast. Samples may be 
seen at the Office of ** The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden. 


a ? 7 7 
TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
»e sent on application | post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The pricesare under those advertised for inferior slates. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 


Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, 
and the Public generally—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 38. in postage 
stamps. Cuisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


EINED MARBLE.— TO MASONS, 
BUILDERS, &e—NOW on SALE, at the Marble and 
Wood Sawing Mills, Commercial-road, Pimlico, a LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at the following 
low prices for Cash :— 
finch .. .. .. 18 3d. per foot super. 
limch .. .. «. MG ” 




















TO MASONS. 
> eA x ~~ 
EDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB. 
—The LONDON MARBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of superior quality and well 
sawn, at their Manufactory, ESHER-STREET, near Millbank, 
Westminster, at the following reduced prices, viz. -— 
% inch, at Is. 2d. per foot. 
1 incp, at Is. 4d. ” 


QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Workr, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5l. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS Illuminated. 

pe Ames retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. : 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by — machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. : 

DAIRLES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern. R 

a GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal digcount to the trade. 








(ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, very durable and cheap. 
2. 








$ feet wide ......eeeeeeeeee Sa | 4feet6wide .......... 3. 3s. 
Bfeet 6 yy coceecee 2. 138. | 5 feet % Ss eeece . 
yO eee Wn FERS ve deccsbcosa l 31. 188. 
THE BEST, TOP STUFFING ALL HORSEHAIR. 
i Ul lee F Pl ee - Dh ow 
3 feet 6 ,, » H CRIS gw  secccccces 5h 10s, 
4 feet Wa | STAG wo  coccccsene Os. 





eC ” 
| One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on *+,is a most 
| excellent and soft bed. HEAL and SONS’ List of Buuding, with 
full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices of every description 
of bedding, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedding Magu- 
| facturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road, 





ee eee 
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THE BUILDER. 


__[Avaver 10, 1850. 














PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 

ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 

the method by which both these important objects are secured, 

-. be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
icester-square. 


ATENT GALVANIZED IRON, 
Plain or Corrugated, for ROOFS, HOUSES, &c. Wholesale, 
Retail, and for E - 4 
Appl TUPPER and CARR, 
8, MANS ON MOUSE PLACE, LONDON; 
or BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Patent Galvanized Iron Guttering, 
bien: or Gas-pipes, Hooping, Wire, &e. 
* An allowance to the trade. 


PRON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of [ron Roofing 
for railway stations, eo sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &c. 








*PATENTER , 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire- Suesk Ee Floors. 


TO GAS AND Ww ATR R COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, . AND 
NTRACTORS. 

NDREW M‘ LARE} & Co., Ironfounders, 
£ ” STREL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of eastings contracted for. 

Their stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
half-round guttering, sash- weights, railing bars, panels, ao 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. &c. 

Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on Sppeaten. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'.— a f J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron ¢ ‘Yolumne, 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other not oa Canti- 
levers, Newel Pers, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Whee! Plates, &c. 
BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges. &c.. always in stock ok. 


yr " y 

\ TARMING BY HOT WATER.—J. 

WEEKS and Co., KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, solicit 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to be seen on their premises, in extensive operation. 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli- 
eable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
servatories, & —TUBULAR BOLLERS of all sizes, warranted to 
be the most efficient and economical of any yet introduced.—J. 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 


OT-WATER APPARATUS—The 


attention of architects, builders, and others is peepoctfaliy 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heating 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 

reenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ng timber, ke., and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 

BENJAMIN POWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 

new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 























7ULKES’ RAN \GE and STOVE MANU- 


FACTORY, and Builders’ Ironmongery Warehouse, 91 and 
92, Park-street, Camden-town.—An extensive stock of ranges, bright 
and black registered stoves, rain-water pipes and guttering, sash- 
weights, and all kinds of builders’ ironmongery, at same prices as 
advertised by other houses, 





G RICE’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 


RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth- read, London. 
Elliptic Stoves, a Double ‘Backs, 2id. per inch ; Register 
Stoves, 5d. pede 
3-feet Self-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 358. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, Lis. 9d. per cwt, 
Cut Clasp Nails. 
lia lds. 6d. 148, 138. 12s, 6d. ewt. 
14 1} 2 26 3 in. 
l-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per owt, 
é-inch 2 bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d, per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 6d. per doz. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating greenhouses, &c., on 
po eas — being the cheapest heat known. 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 





23 3 Inehes. 


Cat Das... con csaainas 5s. 3d. 7s. 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens, 
Cut Clasp.......... 5d. 7d. Is Qd. Is 8d. ) per 
4d. 64. 10d 7 J 1,000, 
Nos. 3 + 5 
Patent Line .... 6. is 3d ve 9d. per gross. 
: 2 24 3 Inches, 
Rain Pipe...... 9d 10}d. 1 1d. per yard. 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, 
ba , al ? al \4 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late R. HENLY 
and CO., WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS and SMITHS, 
196, Blackfriars-road, and 117 and 118, Union-street, Borough. 
Elliptic Stoves from 24d. per inch. ae ditto, from 5d. ditto. 


2 2 
Cast Rain-water pipe 9d. 10d. 1s. ‘mee er yard. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, lis. 6d. per ewt. Cast Lath, 10s, ditto. 
3 


if 2 
Best Cut Clasp, 14s oa. 12s, “ 12s. “ per owt. 
No. 4 


NO, 
Best Patent Sash-line, 7s. 0d. 8s. oa. los. 6d. per 
6in. 2-bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch springs, best brass } ag 
patent spindles, 15s. per doz 
6 in. 3-bolt ward Round Mortise, — ‘best fur. and patent 
spindles, 2s. 





TO BUILDERS AND CABINET MAKERS. 





‘DGAR PARK, Wholesale Ironmonger, 


140, Fleet-street, yespeotfally assures his friends that his 
prices are equally as low as other respectable houses, and, taking 
quality for quality, they will be found, in many imstances, from 5 
to 20 per cent. less. 

Fine Cut Clasp, 1}, 15s. ; 24, 138. per ewt. 
Best Cast Lath, 10s. per ewt. Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
6 in. best Tower Bolts, 2s. 5d. per doz. 
3in, Rain Waterpipe, Is. 1d. per yd. 4 in. Gutters, 8}d. per yd. 
Llliptic Stoves, double backs, 2¢d. per inch. 
3 ft. self-acting C ottage_ Ranges, 358. 
No. 4, Patent Sash Line, 7s. 3d. per gross. 
2} Sash Fastenings, 2s. per doz. Sash Weishts, 5s. per cwt. 
14 in. Cross Garuets, 4s. 3d. per doz., &c., &c. 
Agent for the new Patent Self-entering Taper Screws, superior 
in quality and lower in price than the old Tape 
rt. Arnott’s improved Ventilators, bronzed, with trellis fronts, 5s. 





T° BUILDERS ry CARPENTERS. ~_ 
Elliptic — double a yry me per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 64d. 74d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with cirsular ovens and bac boilers, best 
wrought bars and —— fittings— 
3 ft., 21. 188, 3 ft. 6 in., 3L 7 4ft, Z1 
3-feet Cottage Ranges, with ovens ion back pelea, 338. on 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto .........cessecengeees 35s, eac 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz —l-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s, 6d. per owt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
1} a 2 2 3 inch and larger, 
6d. 13s. 128. 6d. 12s. — -~* 
Best dheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. 
Best Town Cine, by Ditto, Seote tae per owt. 
er Sash L Line, 
1 2 


se 
ds. 4s. 6d. 10s, 6d. per 
At F. R. WILLI AMSON'S [RONMONGERY ‘and 8 OVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Ch mn eye 9 Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on eW , or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage ‘stamp. wd be Bane closes at 7 o'clock. 


° 
LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 24d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-ft. Self-actinz Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 36s. each. 
3-ft. Self-acting ditto, with wrewes “ bars = Se 58s. ea. 
inc 
Cast Rain-water Pipe { sd. lod 1s, per yard. 
Cast eunen-6 inch, 84. J ong yard. 
).G. Gut f 44 inch. 
( POROUS. sceruseceoes i na i. per vane 
. fl 1 2 3 ine 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose ; { rat 14s. 4a lds. 138 198. 6d. per cwt. 
Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 9d. per cwt. 
l-inch Cut Lath, 148, per cwt. Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. 
6-inch 2-Bolt Rim —, = Scotch Springs and best Furniture 
Patent Spindles, 15s. 
. Pe lg = 3- a Rd. Ward Mi Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Pp nd 
Light piniptte and Register Metal, 12s. per cwt. 
Hot Water Pipes, 8s. 6d. per cwt. 


O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 


Best Cut Sheet diy Brads, 12s, per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and 











158. 14s. 6d. am, 138. 138. per cwt. 
lk 1g 4 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet . 7 ozen pair. 
9d. 38. 3d, «. - 6s, 88. 
10 12 16 18 in. 
Best 3 Tower Bolts, per doz. 
ls. 3d. aS 2s. 6d. 2s. 10d. 3s. 3d. 38. 7d. 
3 . 6 7 8 9 in. 


‘on Rain-water Pipe. 
“. 19a 8) id. is. ta Is. Ld ~ yard. 


Best ae ee Glue, 388. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 19s. per ewt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 82, 10s. per ton. 

ash Weights. 5s. per cwt. 
TERMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list may be had on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale I ronmengers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 6, Broad -street, Bloomsbury,London, 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
<m MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 











TO BULL DERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@ and Boobbyer, lronmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
thes supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &c., 
at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring a 128. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp = ose. 
15s. las. 64. - 


lk lf Ee 
Best Bright — Its. 
9, O8, a 7d, = as. -o dozen. 


“Best ‘ee 4 Sash b Line. 
a 4s. ae 5s. 6d. 7 per gross. 


3 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per out, Sash Weights 5s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 64. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S bamedvarpinieey ~ 
BE OF BARNET ce vacctctscnsesdsscnss . 58. each, 
PR: ss. watawiedentmbenanaaraal 8s. 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &e. 


7. per cwt. 
3 inch, 


An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim | 
jewey and Latches, of every description, ss very reduced prices ; | 


Door Furniture, in china, pepher of , ivery, ebony, buffalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, aa Leven en suite. | 
B, and Co. are the laweniees snl pale BOLT MORTISE 


LOCKS, &c, so universally approved of.—Established nearly 200 
ro. for the supply of goods from the best manufactories at the 
owest prices, 








‘HE attention of Architects, 7 al 
and Builders is particularly invited to JENNING@S 
INVENTIONS. Experience has enabled him to make his IN DI 
RUBBER TUBE COCKS and WATER-CLOSETS as perfect as 
durabih e. nanwehon ¢ the highest order as totheir efficienc ro 
eed be given. Fronts secured with JENNINGS 
Fe (UTTER SHOES. can he referred to in an part of London — 
‘or descriptive drawi c., apply to tl 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriate-road oe a Soe 


IBBS, CANNING, and CO., Tamworth, 


Manufacturers of GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES, 
Bends, Junctions, &c., also PIKE BRICKS, Vitrified Blue 
Bricks (as used by her Majesty's Gemetiaodans of Sewers), whine 
Fire Clay, Facing Bricks, &., &. pee. FREEMAN 
and RICHARDSON, No. 6, South Wharf, Paddington, Lond , London, 


(pL AZED STONE WARE DRAIN RAIN 
PIPES.—TURNER and MOUNTAGUE, Leigh, near 
Soushess, Essex, manufacturers of stone ware drain pipes and 
rain tiles. Drain pipes and tiles to any pattern —Orders Teceived 
Puicon Wharf 60, Bankside, Blackiiere; aud ar meee came 
con a) ankside, Blackfriars; and at th 
Works, Orchard House, Blackwall. eit Cement 


GLAZED | FIRE CLAY DRAIN PIPES — 


ULYSNEWYDD BRICK COMPANY, YNISYMU DW, near 
SWANSEA, Manufacturers of Water-pipes, We closet Pans 
Vases, Syphon Traps, Chimney Cans, &. &, &. A Book of 
Designs sent ween a ay free of cost. 

Straight Pipes in 2 feet lengths, with Sockets :— 
2in. 3in. 4in. Sin. Gin. Bin. lin. 12in. in bore. 
9d. lod. Is. 1d. 19. 3d. Is. 5d. 2s.6d. 386d. 4s. 6s. per yard 














IMPROVED DRAINAGE. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 





ha ha 
TANDING, FRANKLIN, & STANDING, 
Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of the PATENT GLAZED 
STONE WARE SEWAGE PIPE. Offices, 25, Cornhill, entrance 
in Change-alley; Factory, Brunton’s Wharf, Commercial-road, 
Limehouse. 

By employing ay patent machinery, 8. F. and §. are enabled 
to produce a pipe for sewage and other ‘purposes ip every way 
far superior to those made any other process, but more espe- 
cially in those qualities so absolutely essential to a perfect, and 
cleanly mode of drainage. From the great and unifoim amount of 
pre-sure, and peculiar construction of the machinery (allowing the 
air to escape), used in manufacturing, their pipes are entirely free 
from air-bubbles, proving their greater strength, durability, and 
entirely preventing the contents percolating through ; they are 
— —— on the inside, insuring a perfect passage for the 


waa Oras any deposit. 
oT AIGHT TUBES WITH SOCKET JOINTS, BENDS, 
JUNCTIONS, TRAPS, CLOSET PANS, Water, Gas, and Che- 
mical Pipes, Architectural Ornaments, Vases, Chimney Pots, & 
Shipping and foreign orders executed to any extent. 

Specimens may be seen at the offices, 25, Cornhill, where prices, 
&e., mae be obtained, and licences granted for the use of the patent 
machine, 








DRAINAGE. 








INFOS? TESTIMONIAL 


DOULTON’S GLAZED STONE PIPES. 


Town-hall, Oxford, April 14, 1850. 

Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in giving you my testimon 
as to the superiority of your Glazed Stoneware Pipes over any brie 
drain or culvert that I have ever constructed. I have made a drain 
of your 15-inch and 12-inch pipes of 6,700 feet in length, at & fall 
of only 5 feet in a mile, or about an ines in 100 feet. The velocity of 
the sewage water is as great as in a brick drain of 15 feet fall in the 
same length, there being so little friction in your pipes compared 
to brick drains. 

I also find your 15-inch pipes will discharge more than a brick 
drain of doable the area, allowing the same fall, hey are easily 
laid, and can be fixed either in or out of water. I have made a great 
many of the joints with clay, preferring it toeement, so that a pipe 
may at any time be easily removed 

In opening the main pipe recently, to fix a junction for another 
drain, I found it even cleaner than at the time it was constructed ; 
the soil had passed freely, and there appeared to be no silt or lodge- 


ment in any ert examined. 


I am, Gentlemen, your. obedient servant, 
HuGGAR, €.E., and Surveyor. 


Messrs. Henry Doulton and Co., High- street, 
beth, London. : 
1 Prices on lication to HENRY DOULTON an 
atid LSTREET. LAMBETH ; or GRAN VILLE-STREET 
B I? 


Wi ARE, BIRMINGHAY IGH-STREET, LAMBETH; and 
ROWLEY REGIS, OAFFORDSHIRE. 








LAVENDER DOCK POTTERY, ROTHERHITHE. 
IMPROVED GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


MpELL, MARSHALL, and Co. Manufacturers of ROMAN CEMENT, SUBMARINE 


BLUE LIAS LIME and CEMENT, and IMPROVED GLAZED STONEWARE TUBULAR DRAIN PIPES, are pre- 


pared to supply the above articles ofa superior quali , and at _ 
Drain Pipes from 1 in. ons 4 in ahy 


prices. 
oon Traps, Bends, Junctions, Syphons, &., 


Fire Bricks. Filters fitted complete, from 5s. each 
DEPOTS.— Paul's s |. a hart, rf, Upper Phaser sixes ; Druce’s Wharf, Chelsea. 


Agents for Liverpool—M 
OF 


OMAX and Co. 13, James-street. 


FICES : —2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, London. 





HE NORTH DEVON POTTERY COMPANY manufactures GLAZED EARTHEN- 


WARE WATER and SEWERAGE PIPES of very superior quality, CLOSET-PANS, Hollow Bricks, Ventilating Chimney 


Flues, and every variety of article required for sanitary uses, 


GLAZED SOCKET PIPES, 2 feet long. 














serra 





a Liverpool, 


3in. 4in. Sin, Gin. 9in Win 
3d. 4d. 5d, 6d. 


léd. 1s, 3d. per foot. 


N.B.—These articles are composed of 
white potters’ clay, mixed with pulver- 
ised granite, and submitted to 4 high 
degree of heat. They are semi-vitreous, 
and equal in strength and durability 
to the salt-glazed stone-ware, while | 
smoothness of surface and accuracy ¢ 
form they are far superior. 


CLOSET PAN AND TRAP, 
Ss 6d. each, 


and other Po 


Bristol, rts, free. eford 
N.B.—RESPECTABLE AGEN! TS WANTED. "Address Mr. H. JONES, North Devon Pottery, Annery, near Bid a 





IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION.—BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
; MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER CLOSETS ; 


@ and EFFLUVIA TRAPS. It eannet be denied that the effluvia from 
each bedy at the time of using a water closet, cannot pass d Pre through 
health going to a closet used by a person in ill 
health, is like ly to bei infected. The D, P, or 8 trap placed wader most all closets, 
contains water. It stands to reason when the pan is opened the obnoxious gases 
that have been confined between the D and pan must rush upwards; and all 
apes. which is the same as the D traps, when the water rushes down, stirs up 
e feculent matter, and causes the effluvia to rise with a greater force. Th 

will show that the evil can be got rid of. Children or eareless perso’ 
them up, and it is impossible to get them out of order. There is no balance 
weight, levers, vey oo" or handles to = up or push down, as it works with the 
r from the cistern. e great advantage 
streets, gquedena, &e. is that they ne nee for months without water, yet age 
revolve with the weight of three pounds of the 

ao See asa a ee oes were to gets on the wd of the drum it could not stop 


water ; therefore a person in 


weight of wate: 





the stench down, The large size 
water, yet will take away a tona saienate. If Some 
action, thus showing the three te 


— 





e above 
ms cannot choke 


these traps have for 





ecorative Marble Paper-han 


Man rer of D: 
TERLOO Tamtages mac reguired Alco Man Road. N NEAR THE BRIDGE: 
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